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PREFACE 


The convention this year is based on a theme which we believe to be important in 
any area where individuals deal with individuals, whether it be within the family cir- 
cle or in a well-structured therapeutic session. Especially do we believe that in this 
area the Christian religion has a decided contribution to make. Forgiveness involves 
the most basic considerations of Christian doctrine. 


The convention this year continues the C.A.P.S. program of exploring the ways and 
means of dealing with man and his problems within the context of the evangelical Chris- 
tian faith. 


In 1954, at the first convention, along with some general papers on Christianity, 
Psychology and Psychiatry, there began a discussion on the Christian approach to under- 
standing personality. The next year, along with more general papers, the group con- 
sidered: ''The Place of the Christian Concept of Sin in the Theory and Practice of Psy- 
chiatric Work.'' Included in the 1956 papers was one on ''The Formulation of a Christian 
Psychology .'' 


Beginning in 1957, the convention each year adopted a singular theme for study. 
For the next two years ('57-'58) the papers centered on: ''Toward a Christian Concept 
of Personality.'' 1959 saw a furtherance of these ideas under the title: ''Personality 
Change; Criteria and Methodology.'' The themes for subsequent years were: ''Guilt in 
the Christian Perspective’! (1960); "The Psychology of Christian Conversion'' (1961); 
"'Social-Psychological Aspects of Christian Nurture'' (1962); ''Understanding and Helping 
Teenagers and the Married'' (1963). 


Each year all of the papers are published in a volume which we call the ''Pro- 
ceedings.'' Copies of any annual volume are available from the Executive Secretary 
for $2.00. Complimentary copies are sent each year to many colleges and theological 
libraries. Members receive copies as a part of their membership privilege. 

Each year the Board of Directors is open to suggestions as to what themes wil] 
be of real value to those of the different professions which meet together in this 


convention. The Board has always tried to maintain a good balance between the prac- 
tical and the theoretical. 


Published as a Convention report by 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
2010 Kalamazoo Ave., S. E. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 49507 
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ADDRESS BY DR. ROGER W. HEYNS 


No one is so obsolete as a professional turned administrator. Therefore, it was 
a flattering but seductive trap to be invited to talk to this group as a psychologist. 
And | resisted the temptation for quite awhile. Not only did | have nothing to say, 
but it was unlikely that any speech used on other occasions would be adequate. 


An educational administrator, a dean or vice-president, or president, always 
finds himself talking to experts -- to people who know more about the subject under 
discussion than he does. Normally, this means, in discussions of physics, sociology, 
cell biology, his conversational companion knows more than he does about the status 
of the field, what it needs and where it is heading. He also finds, however, that 
when he talks to students and alumni about education and the governance of colleges 
that he is once again in the presence of an expert, and even in this last stronghold, 
where he thought he might be gaining some competence while losing it in the one in 
which he was trained, he finds he is again an amateur and dilettante. 


Actually, the theme of the Conference is an intriguing one, an important one 
and | enjoyed thinking about it in preparation for this visit with you. It occurred 
to me that the most useful thing | could do would be to join you in speculation on 
the topic. 


To begin with definitions: | assume forgiving to be an act in which one person 
freely pardons another. If this is to be more than a legal matter, the forgiver 
ceases to feel resentful, harbors no ill feeling. 


Both parties to this transaction are interesting and can have interesting 
maladies. 


One can have such rigid standards that there is too much to forgive. Or be so 
concerned about God and the maintenance of his standards that forgiving is a sign of 
compromise with evil. Other forgivers are so passive and tolerant that the trans- 
gressor fails to feel forgiven; the forgiver didn't really understand the enormity 
of the crime or forgiveness would not have come so quickly. There are lots of other 
problems about the act of forgiving and the forgiver, but | would like to concen- 
trate for a few minutes on the forgiven. We'll get back to the forgiver, perhaps, 
but from another vantage point -- if we have time. 


The actor, the one to be forgiven, for whom forgiveness is important is, at the 
time we are interested in him, aware of failure to meet some standard-- (whether 
this is real or imagined is not important for my present purposes). Some act, some 
event for which he is responsible has caused pain, or is wrong. When we say, in the 
interests of his mental well being, that he needs forgiveness, what do we mean. One 


thing | think we mean is that the guilt he feels will not be removed unless he is 
satisfied that the essential consequences of the act have been obliterated. And what 
are the essential consequences -- the wrecked automobile cannot be replaced; the stolen 


money cannot be restored. 


The essential effect was a disturbed relationship. (Again, whether real or 
imaginary is not important). What must be restored is that relationship. Only 
when this is ''as before'' is there peace, an absence of guilt. 


The prototype here, is | believe, the Biblical position with respect to God 
and man. 





But the key part of the business, if this relief is to take place, is that the 
person feels forgiven. And some of the most intriguing and puzzling cases are pre- 
sented by those who find themselves unforgivable, those persons to whom our hearts 
go out because they find it impossible to believe that they are or ever can be for- 
given for their acts, real or imagined. 


Let me speculate about some of the barriers to feeling forgiven; Experiences 
or ideas which may give rise to these persistent feelings of guilt with no remission. 


1. An unfortunate personal application of the complex Christian doctrine 
of guilt and grace. Far be it from me to make any simple derivation from Christian 
teaching to the presence of a particular mental problem: { know that few if any of 
these have been discovered. But | do believe that each religious position lends 
itself to certain distortions for certain people. Certain doctrines are translated 
into parental practices and these in turn influence the child and out of this comes 
a particular problem, that the group as a whole may be relatively free from. 


Let me be explicit. In the historic Christian position, the orthodox position 
is to emphasize both the justice and the mercy of God. The real objective is to in- 
sist upon equal time for both. | believe there are people brought up in this tradi- 
tion for whom it is clear very early in their lives that anything like equal time 
is a mistake. (I'm not suggesting that this is in the genes, although | have always 
been intrigued by Erickson's notion that there ere some basic response patterns that 
play a determining role -- a basic responsiveness or a basic withdrawal.) As young- 
sters they find it easier to understand that certain things are wrong; they exper- 
ience more intense feelings of guilt. Apart from early experiences, which | wil] 
come to in a moment, that might strengthen this tendency, | would call this a 


predisposition to distort. 


What is missing here, of course, is confidence in God. It is exceedingly un- 
likely that God's ability to forgive is adequate to include me and my crimes. There- 


fore,no human can seriously be believed who claims to forgive me and least of all 
can | forgive myself. 


But | doubt seriously if all this could come about through a misguided study of 
Christian Theology. As | said this kind of orientation is reinforced, is encouraged 


and developed. 


2. .The person has never really been forgiven, or not often enough, or 
consistently or unconditionally. We can train people to doubt for all their lives 
that relationships can be restored, or indeed that relationships can be uncondit- 
ional. This is most clearly the case then love is indeed, always bargained with, 
if good favor is always contingent on good performance. When the significant per- 
sons in a child's life are easily wounded, leave no doubt about their feelings and 
how easily they can be hurt, the child comes to feel inevitably that personal re- 
lationships are precarious at best, are maintained only with the utmost care on 
his part. When he is reminded constantly of old crimes he comes to know with cer- 
tainty that one never goes back to scratch, one never gets a clear slate -- a dis- 
turbed relationship is never restored. 


The prototype of all forgiveness is God's forgiveness of the repentant sinner. 


There are many ways in which this concept grows to have personal meaning for us, 


Pree ge 


but | think it is uncontestible that we learn it more easily if we experience it in 
our own human contacts. We can be prevented from learning it, accepting it, making 
it a part of ourselves, if we never experience forgiveness, genuine forgiveness 
ourselves. God uses our ability to love and forgive to teach others about love and 
forgiveness, his as well as ours. Unfortunately, our inability to love and forgive 
can constitute disastrous barriers to people learning these things from us. 
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The greatest possible problem that conditional love leaves is that it creates 
and emphasizes that satisfactory relationships are always contingent on successful 


performance, on meeting standards. In this kind of context, repeated again and 
again, the conception of an unconditional relationship, one not dependent on suc- 
cessful performance is really a foreign and uncomprehensible notion. It is accep- 


ted in theory but not in fact. This applies to relationship to God as well as 
fellow human beings. 


3. The person has never met the conditions which make for self-esteem 
and self-respect. Probably there is no such barrier to accepting forgiveness or 
feeling forgiveness deeply embedded feelings of failure, inadequacy and worthless- 
ness. The barrier here is the enormity of the crimes, their number and their extent. 
The belief that no one, God or man, can forgive me reflects a basic inability to 
find any worth anywhere inside. This too can be a distortion of the Christian doc- 
trine of man. While the Bible makes clear that sinful man is without redeeming vir- 
tue; it also makes abundantly clear that man is created in God's image and is in- 
finitely precious to him. And, as with God's justice and his grace, it isn't a 
matter really of equal time or equal emphasis. His mercy is triumphant. In the 
final answer, his emphasis is on man's worth, not his worthlessness. I{t is not the 
case that we start on the road to salvation without any appreciation of self at all. 
In fact, if we are led by our experiences to abject feelings of worthlessness, we 
never find God at all. We are helpless and impotent. Amid all the conviction of 
Sin and inadequacy, there must be the spark of self-regard. 


Now children can, as we all know, be trained to have this dangerously low 
degree of self-esteem which makes him unforgivable to himself. We can do this 
through setting impossible standards of performance, of conduct, so the child 
never gets the pleasure of respecting himself. Many of us have such horror of 


pride - in self and accomplishment - that we make a real effort to see to it 
that no one around us ever experiences any. Setting impossible standards is 
One method. (Some of this avoidance of pride is superstitious, you know. If 


we carefully conceal our pride in our possessions, they won't be taken from us. 
It's a kind of hide and seek with the Lord). 


There are formidable problems facing all of us when we are called upon to 
forgive, to restore without resentment relations that have been disturbed by 
others. My own hunch is that there are fully as many problems in connection 
with feeling forgiven, as feeling forgivable. 1! have suggested that we can, 
in our daily interaction with others, particularly the young, help others to 
grow in their ability to recognize and accept that they are forgiven by 


(1) Emphasizing the grace of God. 
(2) Having relationships with others that are basically unconditional. 


(3) Setting standards that permit the development of self regard. 








THE NATURE OF FORGIVING BIBLICALLY DESCRIBED 


by 


Dr. Henry Stob 


Introduction 


| was told by the Committee in charge of this Conference that | was to present 
not a definitive essay on the subject under consideration, but simply materials which 
could serve as orientation points for informed discussion. This instruction | have 
heeded. One will therefore find here nothing like a well-rounded account of all that 
the Bible and Christian Theology says about forgiveness; all one can find is a few 
scattered remarks calculated (perhaps) to entice the ensuing discussion into fruitful 
channels. 


Forgiveness: God 


The Bible is a book about God, and when it speaks about anything -- also about 
forgiveness -- it speaks about it in the context of God, and not primarily of man. 
Three things may here be observed: 


1. Forgiveness is a divine prerogative; only God can finally forgive. For- 
giveness is a work of God alone. It is deep-down a supernatural act. It 
comes from heaven. 


a. This is illustrated in two events in Jesus' life - 


1) Matthew 9:2-6 (Mk. 2:5-10; Lk. 5:20) - 'Jesus said to the paralytic 
. Your sins are forgiven...The Scribes said...This man is blasp- 
heming...(Jesus responded) But that you may know that the Son of 
Man has authority on earth to forgive sins... 


2) Luke 7:49 - In the house of Simon, Jesus said to a woman of the 
city who was a sinner, ''Your sins are forgiven.'' Whereupon those 
who sat with him at table asked, ''Who is this, who even forgives 
sins?'! 


b. This means that we men cannot remit another's sins. We can remove the 
obstacle to our own fellowship with him; we can be reconciled to him. 
We cannot reconcile him to God, i.e., really ''save'' him, really put him 
in accord once more with the universe. 


1) The saying in John 20:23 - "If you forgive the sins of any, they are 
forgiven; if you retain the sins of any they are retained'' are there- 
fore not to be interpreted in the Roman Catholic sense. The words 
doubtless mean that ''as they are inspired by the Holy Spirit(vs. 22) 
the followers of Jesus, established in the Church, will be able to 
judge (or are authorized to judge) which categories of men have sins 
forgiven, and which not.'' (R. R. Morris) 
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i. 


Forgiveness is not something that is logically implied in the concept 
"God.'' [t is not a necessity of the divine being. Divine forgiveness 

is simply free grace, to be regarded with awe and wonder. ''Forgiveness 

is not deduced from an idea of God, but is disclosed as his act in the 
event of salvation.'' (Bultmann) ''We can know nothing of forgiveness un- 
less it is explicitly revealed to us. It is as an unimaginable revelation, 
as a gift which could never be taken for granted, as a free, gracious gift, 
that forgiveness is proclaimed in the Bible.'' (Brunner) ''In him we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses, according 
to the riches of his grace, which he lavished upon us.'' (Ephesians 1:7) 


Forgiveness is the concentrated essence of God's action in behalf of man; 
it is the sum of God's gracious activity usward. A study of the Scriptures 
discloses that ''forgiveness of sins'' is identical with "justification," 
''redemption,'' and ''salvation.'' 


a. The word ''forgiveness,'' favored by Luke, and used widely in the Synoptics 
and in Acts, is used only sparingly by Paul who prefers ''justification'' 
and ''reconciliation.'' But whether the term ''justification'' is used, or 
''forgiveness,'' the reference is to .the same powerful, supernatural and 
all-including event which may be called ''salvation.'! 


b. ''Forgiveness of sins'' is the total conferment of God on men, including 
the cancelling not only of past sins, but also those of the present and 
future; and not only cancelling of sins; but also renewal of life, the 
creation of a completely new situation, and a restoration to a living 
fellowship with God. 


c. Luther accordingly said of the words of the Apostles' Creed ''!l believe 
in the forgiveness of sins'' that ''all the other articles lead up to the 
single article on forgiveness of sins, and come togetherin this article, 
as it were in a circle’! (in a sermon on Peter's Denial). 


il. 


Forgiveness: Law 


second dimension in which forgiveness finds its meaning is Law -- and the 
concept of Justice. 


The term ''Law''is simply a word to describe God's Holy Will to establish a 
Kingdom of Love, and represents his determination not to be thwarted in 
his sovereign purposes. 


All men reside under this Law and are judged by it. In terms of it they 
are righteous or unrighteous, vicious or virtuous, guilty or innocent. 
Since the Fall, outside of grace, all men are, of course, unrighteous, 
guilty; they are in opposition to God's purposes and under condemnation; 
they are under the sentence of death. 


Forgiveness, as the Scriptures reveal it, is to be understood in this 
setting. 








a. God, who forgives, is and always remains a Judge. 


b. And what God the Judge does when he forgives is what is done in court; 
he pardons a criminal, releases a prisoner, remits a penalty, absolves 
the guilty, acquits the sentenced one. 


4, The ''Legal'' or 'uridical'' sense of the words ''to forgive'' and ''forgiveness'! 
is common to both Old and New Testaments. 


a. The three Hebrew words for ''forgiveness'' -- Kaphar, ''to cover,'' Nasa, 
"to lift up or away,'' and Salach, ''to send away'' do indeed invite a 
sacrificial interpretation and conjure up an image of an altar in the 
temple, but it may not be forgotten that ''the Old Testament cultus, 
especially the sacrifice, was a legal action instituted to restore and 
to proclaim the right covenant relation between God and man."' (Markus 


Barth). 

b. The three (or four) Greek words for ''forgiveness'' -- Apoluo, ''to loose;'' 
Charizomai, ''to be gracious to,'' Aphiemi, “to Tet off; and Paresis, "'a 
passing by'' -- do have a predominantly juridical sense and evoke images 


of courts, legal processes, judges and the like. This does not mean 

that the sacrificial meaning is absent here, but the accent is on the 
juridical. The most typical New Testament word for forgiveness -- 
Aphesis and Aphienai are concepts taken from the realm of law, and they 
suggest Acquittal, a notion which brings ''forgiveness'' into the closest 
possible connection with ''justification.'' It may be remarked in passing 
that those who were responsible for Jesus' death are regarded as murder- 
ers rather than as priests. It was Christ himself who was the Priest and 
the Lamb. 


5. The upshot of this brief discussion of Law and the Juridical is that "'Forgive- 
ness'' is unthinkable without ''Judgment."' 


a. He who forgives says ''You are guilty,'' ''You are wrong.'' He who forgives 
never ceases to be a Judge. It is not the innocent whom one forgives; 
nor the whole whom Jesus saves. God ''justifies the wicked,'' he saves 
sinners. By the same token when we forgive our neighbor we appraise him 
as guilty. ''The willingness to forgive does not involve treating the 
original offense and the resulting injury as though they never happened 
or were unimportant. Forgiveness is sternly realistic. When every allow- 
ance has been made, when every legitimate excuse has been accepted, the 
verdict still must be -- ‘This was wrong.' Otherwise there would be no 
call for forgiveness.'' (Anon.) 


b. By the same token, to receive or to accept forgiveness is to recognize 
oneself as in the wrong, to confess one's guilt. It is a logical impossi- 
bility to be forgiven whithout such a confession. He who forgives and he 
who receives forgiveness must concur at least in this: there is guilt and 
it lies precisely here. 


c. So significant is this fact that it sometimes appears that the mere con- 
fession of guilt is able to wipe it out. This is not really so, of course, 
but experience seems to teach that in courts of law when the evidence runs 
strong against a defendant a plea of ''guilty'' will excite the Judge to 
leniency, and one recalls that ''John the Baptist told the people (Mark 1: 
4,5,) to confess publicly their sins, lest the fire-bringing judge destroy 
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them by his imminent appearance.'' (Markus Barth) It seems, too, that in 
our relations with our fellows nothing is so calculated to trigger a for- 
giving spirit in us as an admission of guilt by the offending person. 


d. But confession alone will not justify forgiveness or remove guilt. For 
that something else is required. In the Biblical representation what is 
required -- or at any rate what is supplied -- is a death and a resurr- 
ection, a cross and an empty tomb. = And that brings me to my third point. 


Forgiveness: Atonement 


Forgiveness in the Bible is non-existent without Christ. Christ means more than 


One is able to say, but what he also means is that forgiveness, i.e., exemption from 
the effects of wrong-doing, cannot be had for nothing. There is no cheap grace. It 
is impossible simply to forgive -- just like that. Someone must pay, or else the moral 


world-order would be overthrown. 


1. Christian Theology has therefore always looked to the Cross as the ground of 
forgiveness -- both of God's forgiveness of us, and of our forgiveness of our 
fellows. It is not my intention to elaborate here a theology of the Cross; 
and there are no doubt many ways of conceiving of the happening on Golgotha. 
But one way of thinking of it -- amply set forth in Scripture -- is to think 
of Christ as bearing the sentence of death for us. His was a substitutionary 
atonement. He was the Lamb of God who, bearing the sins of mankind, took 


away the sins of the world, and made forgiveness possible. -- Without this 
death, this sacrifice, we would still be in our sins -- and not even God, or 
especially not God, could remove or forgive them. -- What happened, of course, 


is that God punished himself, absorbed our guilt, and so blotted out our trans- 
gressions. 


a. The cross of Christ is the ground, the legitimizing foundation for our 
forgiving our fellow men. We may, and must, forgive for Christ's sake -- 
there is no other justification for our forgiving action. But I suspect 
that, like God in Christ, we, too, cannot really forgive anyone unless 
we take a ''cross'' upon us. We cannot obviously ''atone'' for the sins and 
hurts committed against us, but we must -=- if we are truly to forgive -- 
be able to bear the shock of them and in some real sense absorb them. 
Some ''suffering,'' some ''humiliation'' we must undergo, i.e., some refusal 
to hold the offender to account, some refusal to assert ourselves, some 
willingness to pay out of our own account the debt remaining. In doing 
this we shall, of course, not really be hurting, we will be entering into 
that new life of which Christ's resurrection is the ground and guarantee. 


2. It must be noted, in the second place, that it is not only the Cross which is 
the ground of forgiveness; so is the Resurrection. There is a very important 
word of Paul which says:(1 Cor. 15:17) -- "If Christ has not been raised, your 
faith is futile and you are still in your sins."' 


a. This expression can be easily explained in terms of the cross, i.e., it 
can be explained as meaning that the resurrection simply completes the 
cross and vindicates its efficacy. Well, it does do this, no doubt, but 
it probably also does more. The resurrection is, as it were, an addi- 
tional or independent ground for the possibility and reality of forgive- 


ness. 












The apostles in Acts accuse the slayers of Jesus of murder and in the same 
breath preach to them the forgiveness of sins. Why? Because the corpus 
delicti no more exists. Jesus is alive! The murderers are acquitted. 
They are free! There’ is no charge against them, for Christ lives! 


All this means that since Christ's death and resurrection, acquittal, par- 
don, exemption, forgiveness, release exists, is there, is real. Men have 
only to believe this, grasp it, enter into it, appropriate it. -- This acti- 
vity is called in the Scriptures Repentance or alternatively, Faith -- which 
we must next consider. 


iV 


Forgiveness: Repentance 


Justification is through faith; forgiveness of sins is through repentance. 
Faith and Repentance are not grounds of justification and forgiveness; they 
are appropriations of these things. Without them the circle is not closed. 
That is why for full and complete forgiveness there must be this movement 
into it. There must be seizure; there must be repentance. 


Repentance is insisted on again and again when the Scriptures speak of for- 
giveness. For example, Mark 1:4 - ''John the baptizer appeared in the wi lder- 
ness, preaching a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins.'' Luke 
24:47 - Then Christ said to them: ''Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
suffer and on the third day rise from the dead, and that repentance and for- 
giveness of sins should be preached in his name to all nations.'' Acts 2:38 - 
"And Peter said to them, Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins.'"' 


Repentance has to do then with the reception of Forgiveness. 


a. Repentance is not the doing of penance, but it is a resolute turning away 
from the bondage of sin, it is accepting release from captivity, it is 
putting aside evil habits, renouncing erstwhile wrongs, and it is entering 
into freedom, into newness of life, and into communion. 


b. This communion of man with God, and of man with man, is what Forgiveness 
is about. It involves, as repentance, both mortification and vivif ication; 
a dying unto sin and a living unto Christ. It involves recapitulating the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord. 


c. From this point of view Repentance is Forgiveness, it is salvation, it is 
peace, fellowship, and communion. And on the human level -- between man 
and man -- it is reconciliation, the absence of resentment, forgetfulness. 


d. Repentance and Forgiveness means that hurts are forgotten, remembered no 
more. The fact can still be recalled, but the fact has in Forgiveness 
lost all power to hurt; its capacity to separate and estrange is gone. 
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There are passages in the Book of Hebrews (6: 1-8; 10:26-31; 12:15-17) which 
declare that "it is impossible to restore again to repentance those who have 
Once been enlightened'', and there is a word of Jesus which declares that 
"every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven men, but the blasphemy against 

the a will not be forgiven'' (Matt. 12:31, 32; Mk. 2: 28, 29; Luke 
12:10). 


a. The texts in Hebrews describe men who represent the nadir of folly, 
who in the presence of pardon and open doors choose to remain captive, 
and so be without hope. -For the rest these texts declare ''that, 
outside the freedom and holiness given through Jesus Christ, there is 
absolutely no other chance to repent, to be forgiven and to be liber- 
ated for a free man's life in the community. The sin committed ''volun- 
tarily'' after the hearing of the good news is described as a new cruci- 
fixion and public mockery of Christ that will inherit nothing but con- 
demnation and fire.'' (Markus Barth, Acquittal, p. 80) 


b. And as for the sin against the Holy Spirit, this unforgivable sin is not 
any specific act of sin; it is the continuing blasphemy against the Spirit 
of God, the act of one who consistently rejects God's gracious call. 

There is a parallel to this in inter-personal relations, where the of- 
fending party resolutely refuses to accept forgiveness, and communion 
becomes impossible. 


V 


Forgiveness: Responsibility 


When God forgives a man, he lays a burden on him. God's mercies are yokes 

-- light indeed, but yokes nevertheless. His Gabe is for those who take it 
always an Aufgabe. It is not a gift first, and then a command. It is both 
at once. For he who accepts forgiveness accepts responsibility in the same 
act. To be forgiven is to be forgiving. To be forgiven, to enter into for- 
giveness, is to be humble, self-effacing, without resentment, no longer judg- 
mental, understanding, helpful. 





Moreover, to be forgiven, is to be in the fellowship of God, indeed to be in 
Christ, i.e., to have his mind and spirit. Hence it is to be, like Christ, 
forgiving. This is why forgiving our debtors and being forgiven our debts 
are always joined together in the Scripture. Our forgiving our debtors is 
not, in the Lord's prayer, a ground for God's forgiving us. It is simply 
that these two involve each other. Christ's remission of our sins is the 
reason we forgive, but our forgiving is the sign and witness of our having 
been forgiven. In the absence of a forgiving spirit we forfeit every claim 
to having been forgiven. 


The number of times we are to forgive the one who sins against us is infinite 
-- seven times seventy -= the number of completion. That is to say that our 
readiness and disposition to forgive must be constant and uninterrupted. 

From our side the channels of communication must always be kept clear. This 
means that our patience should not wear out, nor our concern harden and atrophy. 


Of course, this forgiveness or readiness to forgive, must never degenerate 
into condonation, in acquiescence in wrong-doing. The forgiving spirit, and 
the proferment of forgiveness is compatible with censure, if not with censor- 
iousness. It is also consonant with a call for repentance and amendment, and 
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in some cases -- as with a son or daughter -- with chastisement and discipline. 


h, 


But when all is said and done, it remains true that having been made free 
through forgiveness, we are to seek to make others free in the same way. 
We are, as Luther says, to be little ''Christs'' to our fellow men, granting 
them amnesty and annulment and enticing them to enter into communion, 
leaving behind them their anxieties and guilts. 


It should be observed that just as it is only Christ who can release us from 
our ultimate load of guilt -- the sin we have committed against God -- so in 
human affairs it is only we, and not other persons, who can forgive those who 
have sinned against us. In this sense we are indispensable, or nearly so; we 
are the particular answer to his special need. We must therefore always be 
available to him, more concerned about his welfare than our own, active in 
creating a new situation in which he may find new resources and prospects. 
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THE NATURE OF FORGIVING - PSYCHOLOGICALLY DESCRIBED 


By 


Leonard C. Vander Linde Jr., Ph.D. 


The general theme of this convention indicates that a basic human problem retains 
its personal relevance and has the stature to warrant serious professional inquiry. 
In an age of science some might feel it is strange for a psychologist to be delving 
into matters generally thought to be the province of the Church, Moral Philosophers 
Or perhaps a stray poet. A more reflective observer might even be so daring as to 
think that this interest and inquiry indicates a science mature enough to deal with 
fundamental human issues. , 


The wide range of proposed areas for inquiry during this convention leaves no 
doubt about the empirical status of such a concept as forgiveness. We all appar- 
ently agree that there is such a phenomenon. We even imply that it could be viewed 
as an independent variable since its presence or absence allegedly makes a real dif- 
ference upon other contingent variables. Some topics suggest strongly that forgive- 
ness can do things. Our principal theme stating dynamics contains the inescapable 
implication of a force or power. Unless we are willing to dismiss language as mere 
whimsey or caprice, we are dealing with a highly meaningful term. 


The very breadth of the term makes it impossible to deal with it adequately or 
comprehensively in a limited time. Fortunately, | have been asked to make this ad- 
dress intellectually provocative rather than definitive. Since the subject matter 
defies exhaustive analysis, the kindly latitude offered me made my approach to the 
task less freighted with apprehension. Now, if 1 can just avoid getting caught in 
my own obsessive tendencies, the job may get done. 


Forgiveness is definitely a psychological phenomenon. Quite apart from our 
active personal and clinical experience with the concept, it is an act, a form of 
human behavior, it involves content, attitudes, feelings and the adoption of a 
set or disposition toward someone or something. It always concerns an interaction 


association of forgiveness as a cognitive-emotional process with such other concepts 
as guilt, blame, revenge, resentment, atonement, repentance, pardon, excuse, and 
other elements such as offense, wrong, injury, shame, fear, anger, hate, etc., makes 
it clear that we are concerned with a vein of rich psychological ore. Novelists 
have too long been the better miners, but we can try to keep pace. 


Let me reduce the complexity of the subject to more manageable proportions. | 
shall try to confine myself to the task of describing psychologically and, | trust, 
provocatively, the various components of forgiveness. My method, approach and ter- 
minology will reveal, no doubt, a particular theoretical bias. The primary constr- 
ucts should be amenable to translation into terms more compatible with other parti- 
cular perspectives. 


| think it of interest that the dictionary definition of forgiveness calls it 
an act of forgiving, a giving up of resentment or claim to requital for an offense, 
to remit the penalty of. Further, the word excuse is offered as a close synonym. 
However, in making the distinction between excuse, pardon, and forgive, the follow- 
ing differentiation is made. ''Forgive applies to offenses against oneself and 
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emphasizes more strongly than pardon the element of personal feeling, frequently with 
the implication that resentment is extinguished or alienated affection is restored.'! 


The definition has obvious import and relevance for such varied psychological con- 
structs as conflict, aggression arousal, management of hostility, ego defense mechan- 
isms, ego identity, ego-ideal, self-concept, methods of conflict resolution, etc. 


By slight extension other psychic areas including personality structure, character 
formation, group dynamics, social relations, interpersonal and intrapersonal tensions 
can all be affected by or affect the process of forgiving. 


The interest of clinically functioning professionals in the operation of forgive- 
ness as a vital factor in the psychic and physical health of persons, groups or com- 
munities can hardly be considered a modern contribution. It is true that the last fif- 
ty years has made us more alert to and sophisticatedly informed about the relationships 
between emotions and health. We know more about the mechanisms of interaction, ways of 
uncovering aberrant processes and methods for bringing about modest but often effective 
changes. The basic relationship between man's feelings and his effectiveness in living 
were not mysteries to the ancients. The destructive power of undisclosed and unforgiven 
transgression of moral standards is stated poetically but as a causal relation in Psalm 
32: 3-4 where we are told: 

"When | declared not my sin, my body wasted away.!! 

"'My strength was dried up as by the heat of summer.'' 

Have we gained in clarity of understanding by the use of clinical rhubrics such as 
anorexia and catatonia? 


| am particularly impressed by several aspects of forgiveness as expressed bibli- 
cally and as they have so ably been related by Dr. Stob. Without attempting any form 
of overlap or intrusion on his province, let me list what appear to be the more striking 
factors. 


1. Forgiveness is necessary to re-establish a right relationship between God and 
man, between man and man. Forgiveness functions to remove barriers and thus 
renews fellowship and permit community of action. 


2. Forgiveness removes the terrors of conscience and dread of judgment with a 
consequent restoration of man's personality and strengthening of his powers. 


3. Forgiveness requires repentance and reorientation of the personality. 
4. To be forgiven demands that one must forgive others. 


5. This forgiveness must issue in some form of altered behavior and cannot be 
made contingent on self-imposed conditions or obtained by ritualistic gestures. 
To be received it must be presented or given. 


6. The repentance attending forgiveness must be accompanied less by. scrrow and 
contrition, self-blame as we now label it, but rather by amendment of life, 
restitution and subsequent positive action called righteousness, a new spirit. 
We are enjoined to rend our hearts and not our garments, to share our bread 
with the hungry and bring the homeless poor into our house according to Joel 
and Isaiah. 


From what has been stated, we cannot help but feel that the mark of therapeutic 
effect being best measured by behavioral change rather than verbal insight has an ancient 
and honorable tradition. 
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In our function as professionals we are interested in this specific operation of 
human behavior on both a theoretical and practical level. The deeper our understanding 
becomes, the richer will be our experience in helping others effectively. What | am 
about to propose is admittedly speculative in nature and represents personal theorizing. 
| ask your indulgence as we try to weave our way through this conceptual web. 


Forgiveness is a psychological process which applies to both interpersonal and 
intrapersonal relations. As humans we can and do treat ourselves as both subject and 
object. Further, we psychologically treat intentions, wishes, attitudes, and feelings 
we entertain as constituting a self. Also, we have a concept of what our true, real 
or better self is, ought to be or has been. Each action, intention, wish, desire is 
measured in terms of its congruence with these various self systems. Any discrepancy 
between a given psychic event and what we individually feel ought to have been the 
case produces internal tension experienced as anxiety, guilt, fear, etc., depending 
on the given person's structuring and his learned attitudes of reaction to deviation 
from his own assumed norms. In general, the more rigidly defined and precisely pre- 
scribed or exacting the standards the greater will be the reaction in terms of sever- 
ity or intensity. This phenomenon finds classic illustration in obsessive person- 
alities and finds tragic caricature when such a neurosis becomes crippling. 


The utility of forgiveness and its necessity for establishing equilibrium in 
relationships stems from our uniqueness and hence aloneness as persons. To be aware 
of oneself is to know both that one is alone and that one cannot live without being 
in relationship to others. The basic human fear of isolation, leading in cases of 
pathology to paralyzing terror, produces a paradox. On the one hand, it motivates 
us to communion with others and yet places us in the scope of others power to affect 
Our security. The fact of our social and psychological contingency as beings makes 
us dependent for our integrity on the disposition of others toward us. This general 
situation is particularly true and significant in our early developmental stages where 
we are totally dependent both physically and psychologically. The quality of our early 
experiences in obtaining security, the sense of wholeness or worth, the methods for 
appraising and dealing with any form of threat to security tend to color our life atti- 
tudes in terms of these proto-type situations. 


The parents, home structure, school, church and community help to form certain 
kinds of selves and inform the patterns of operating relationships. Our inescapable 
dependence on each other makes us open to relationship with each other and also sub- 
ject to be affected without our control by each other. The degree of trust in others 
needed to permit relatively smooth and mutually rewarding interactions will depend on 
how we have learned to define ourselves and intentions towards others. There is a 
wide gap between a cooperative exchange essentially based on an implicit barter and 
truly collaborative action which demands intimacy, based on trust, in mutual interest 
and a transcendence of primarily narcissistic concerns. 


Our dependency creates a need to belong,to be an integral, hence secure, part of 
someone or something outside of ourselves. The terms for membership imposed by another 
can be potentially healthy, and facilitate our development as individuals or they can 
stunt, warp, and produce pathology. 


Meeting the terms of membership usually involves conformity in action especially, 
and also in thought which is after all a form of action or intention to act. Gener- 
ally, verbal profession of desired attitudes is accepted as adequate evidence of suit- 
able compliance. How readily some learn to propound vigorously the desired verbali- 
Zations without supporting convictions and confirming behaviors. Hypocrisy prevents 
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any real possibility of forgiveness. The basic ground for forgiveness was aptly stated 
by Polonious; ‘'To thine own self be true and it follows as the night the day that thou 
cans't not then be false to any man." 


While our dependency on fellow humans gives them the potential for being a threat 
to us, it does not establish that they necessarily are such. This is the point at which 
the intrapersonal aspect of forgiveness becomes vital. Since, fundamentally, we use our- 
selves as the primary referent, the kind of internal relations we have with ourselves 
determines our disposition toward and interpretation of the intention of others. Just 
as the liar cannot believe that anyone tells the truth, so does the man who cannot for- 
give himself fail to feel forgiven or to forgive others. 


A failure to exercise forgiveness toward oneself can be seen as symptomatic of mal- 
adjustment. [It is an earmark of deep insecurity, a severe arrest in development, and 
Suggests the presence of essentially grandiose demands of oneself. Such a person dilutes 
his discomfort often by being an expert in the art of moat detection in others to which 
he ascribes, with interest, all the properties of his own beam. Thus, the hostilities 
engendered by perception of personal inadequacy, handled by projection and expressed 
through reaction, produces the very rejection that was feared. .It is a form of those 
living by the sword, dying by it. A man against himself invariably turns others in 
the same direction toward him. 


We must’ recognize that the action of others can and does produce unpleasant effects 
On uS. However, we need to discriminate between intended offense or injury and accident- 
al by-product. We need to mature beyond the primitive and paranoid construction that 
everything that happens to us was intended by someone. We cannot ascribe our reaction 
to situations as the desired effect and direct intention of the other person or persons 
involved. Understanding the total situation, security with oneself and knowledge that 
One can choose a reaction to even threat, or hostile actions, from others are essential 
to forgiving. But to face offense or aggression from others without anger, resentment, 
or desire to avenge requires a maturity seemingly more ideal than achieved. ''Forgive 
them for they know not what they do'' is not our more.characteristic response. 


Some of the central psychological problems involved in forgiveness can be given 
schematically as: 


1. Overcoming infantile omnipotence and the attendant narcissistic orientation. 


2. Abandoning of rage or attenuated forms as a pattern of reaction to situations 
or persons who differ from our desires or expectations. 


3. Acquiring a realistic acceptance of oneself in terms of relative variables, 
the use of degrees not absolutes for definition. This requires a giving up 
of the child's orientation of black or white, all or none attitude of eval- 
uation of oneself, other persons and events. 


4. Development of trust in oneself and others within the limits of reasonable 
expectation. We cannot demand that the world conform to our exalted expec- 
tations without being frustrated by reality and hence subject to irrational 
reactions such as resentment and revenge as an assertion of our power. This 
Capacity explains why the rigid moralistic person is chronically angry with 
himself and others. He who expects little of others since he does not demand 
conformity to his desires as a condition for loving is open to surprise, 
pleasure in others and can form true community with his fellows. 
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Adoption of basic self-acceptance and the ability to embrace both negative 
and positive aspects as real in the self. This permits a distinction of un- 
desired impulses as parts of oneself and not a total definition. There can 
be no self-forgiveness unless one can overcome equating ones' total self with 
each particular product whether thought, impulse, feeling or action. We need 
to learn an attitude of not only, but also. 


The need to accept real guilt and hence to make appropriate amends, to learn 
from the situation and avoid repetition or defensive reactions such as ration- 
alization, reaction-formation, projection, turning against oneself, etc. 


The adoption of love or affirmation of oneself and others as‘a basic principle 
without imposing the rigid demand for specific performance as a condition for 
acceptance or rejection. This allows for the acceptance of the ''sinner'' in 
spite of the sin and permits the operation of a personal doctrine. of grace 
with subsequent openness’ to rédemption. 


To insure the continuance of forgiveness, group formation must be based on 
affirmative doctrines and in function must reinforce the desired individual 
attitudes by its strength in tolerating differences within and outside of the 
group confines. True community both requires communal spirits and breeds more 
by its own dynamic emphases. 


Each individual must see himself as representative of mankind and that his 
life pattern can either facilitate or retard the growth of other men. By 
extension the fate of nations can be seen to rest ultimately in the hearts 
of the men who are the nation. 


The development and fostering of a sanctified or mature conscience which knows 
forgiveness and hence is free to forgive is central for the obtaining of per- 
sonal peace and harmonious relations with God and one's fellow man. 


FAILURE IN FORGIVING: BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATIONS 


By 


E. Mansell Pattison, M.D. 


Introduction 


This paper aims to examine the psychodynamics of forgiveness and the pathologies 
which interfere with the process of forgiveness. Forgiveness has been primarily a 


theological concern, regarded as alien to psychotherapy but of the essence to religion. 


This is illustrated by Meeh]'s39 survey in which concern with guilt was reported by 
both pastors, and psychologists, but pastors alone reported concern with forgiveness. 
(Yet Barnett found that a mere five per cent of people reported praying for forgive- 
ness.) Most psychological discussions have confined themselves to superego pathology. 
Angyal? is one of the few who have described forgiveness as relevant to both therapist 
and cleric, and both Tournier®S and McKenzie38 have attempted cohesive books on guilt 
and forgiveness. In addition, Hiltner and Roger24 found eight references which corre- 
late forgiveness in theology and psychology, although these were considered to be pre- 
liminary efforts. 3,6, 12,14, 15,23, 62 Therefore this paper will consider not only psy- 


chopathology, but also present a systematic model of forgiveness, relevant to psycholo- 


gy and theology, based upon recent existential concepts. 


The Development of Forgiveness 
In personality development the need for forgiveness arises as the consequence of 
guilt. Guilt is grounded in fear. The fear stems from the ambivalence of the early 
child-parent relationship. 


The young child is a self-centered person, so that when the parent begins to im- 


pose disciplinary restrictions he feels frustrated and becomes angry. He is ambivalent 
over whether to accept the satisfaction of parental approval or gratify his selfish in- 


terests. He hates the parent for being restrictive and fears retaliation for both 
breaking the rules and being angry. Ail restrictions are seen as punishment because 
the child is too young to perceive motivations (not overlooking the fact that all par- 
ents are probably punitive). The violation of rules produces anxious fear of condem- 
nation and punishment from the parent. The condemnation by the parent is reinforced 
by the child's own frustrated anger which he deflects from the parent onto himself to 
avoid provoking further parental retaliation. These two sources of anger, parental 
and child, become internalized as the child's superego. 16,17,18,43 ,56,70 


Forgiveness is sought to relieve the guilty frustration of infantile gratification. 


But this mechanistic pattern of forgiveness is a misnomer, notes Loomis .34 The parent 


is not a person but an object. The model, in Buber's!0 terms, is an I-It relationship, 


rather than an I-Thou one. The resolution of guilt is by punishment, not forgiveness. 
Therefore, | have called this the punitive model of forgiveness, which is not forgive- 
ness at all but only the payment of a price for narcissistic merchandise. 


Only gradually does the child develop what Piaget 23 calls "moral realism''. With 
maturation the child develops relationships with the parents as persons. He realizes 
that guilt does not refer to acts but to the underlying attitudes; the anxiety is not 
_over punishment but over estrangement. The driving force for the resolution of guilt 
is the deprivation of love. Identification with the parental expectations becomes in- 
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ternalized as the Ego Ideal. Violations do not produce guilt, but elicit shame-- the 
fear of contempt by the parent and ultimate abandonment. 


The process of forgiveness is that of reconciliation in the |-Thou of love. But 
the previously established superego condemnation leads the child to anticipate punish- 
ment as the requisite to forgiveness. Yet no payment or sacrifice will bring forgive- 
ness; one can only seek to reestablish the 1-Thou. !! 


Likewise,the forgiver can only accept back the forgiven into the love relation- 
ship. If the forgiver demands payment he is violating his end of the I-Thou, grati- 
fying his own need to retaliate for being repudiated.2 


| call this the reconciliation model of forgiveness which involves the ought-- 
the conscious willfulness of forgiver and forgiven to seek reunion. The punitive model 
remains only an anachronistic reflection of a hostile rather than a loving relationship. 


Forgiveness is the completed act of reconciliation of the guilty one with the of- 
fended one, which | see as involving six steps: guilt, confession, remorse, restitution, 
mutual acceptance, reconciliation. Pathological failures of forgiveness occur at each 
step of this process. 


The Nature of Guilt 


Guilt presupposes responsibility. No forgiveness can occur until the proper re- 
sponsibility is assumed. Incorrectly assessed guilt is pseudo-guilt and can never lead 
to responsible action and forgiveness. 


Martin Buber!! discerns three spheres of guilt:(1) the laws of society, (2) re- 
ligious faith, and (3) the sphere of conscience. 


Guilt in the first sphere has no occasion for forgiveness. Guilt is determined 
by objective definition. The model for forgiveness is the punitive one-- a specific 
infraction carries specific penalties. Whether there should be religious or personal 
guilt is entirely estraneous to the state of guilt as defined. Civil guilt is arbi- 
trary and bears no necessary relationship to morality. The martyrs to Nazi justice 
testify to this. 


David Roberts®! speaks of civil versus religious guilt in Kierkegaard's terms: 
civil guilt is punitive; religious guilt is restorative. Religiously one cannot pay 
for guilt by taking a licking, for forgiveness is an attitude and state. 


Religious qurre is also objective. It is the definition of the estrangement of 
man from God: man's denial of his true situation ane. pis esps ration to, pe his own 6 
Deity. Existential guilt, as defined by Kierkegaard ,° Boss, Tillich,® and Sartre, 3 
is the essence of man's situation. As Sartre says, man is responsible for everything, 
and therefore, in the words of Dostoevski, man is guilty of everything. 


Religious, ontological, or existential guilt is not a feeling, Boss8 emphas izes, 
but is a situation. This situation of guilt arouses ontological anxiety, or dreadful 
fear-- ''urangst''. 


Rollo May,3/ in his introduction to Existence, notes that ontological guilt, if 
unaccepted and repressed, may turn into neurotic guilt. Then when man attempts to ob- 
tain forgiveness for his existential guilt he fails, because the neurotic pseudo-gui It 
hides his existential religious estrangement from God. It is this same distinction 
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which Otto Ranko/ makes between moralistic and ethical guilt, pointing out that the 
punitive demands of conscience may lead to stifling compliance with morals which sub- 
verts one from seeing the fundamental ethical or religious imperative. This is '"'phari- 
saism'' at its ultimate, for ''the letter (of the law) kills, but the spirit gives life’ 
1§ Cor. 3:6. 


The _ of psychotherapy, according to the existential psychoanalysts Daim!5 
and Boss,® is to divest the patient of neurotic subjective guilt so that he can respons- 
ibly face his existential guilt. Frankl's Logotherapy 9 addresses itself precisely to 
this existential predicament. Yet Buber'' holds that existential guilt and forgiveness 
lie beyond the competence of the psychotherapist. The Christian claims that man's es- 
trangement from God and one's own true being can never be ameliorated by therapy but 
only through experiencing the forgiveness of God. 


The existentialist would agree that the elimination of neurotic subjective guilt 
leads to no necessary existential forgiveness. Successful psychoanalysis is no guarantee 
of amoral man. As a corollary, | would hold that existential forgiveness occurs in the 
face of, and despite, obvious failure to resolve neurotic subjective guilt in the neurotic, 
and even in the psychotic. 


The third sphere of guilt is subjective rather than objective. Internal psychologi- 
cal guilt is an affect, for this guilt is guilt-feeling. As McKenzie3° points out, such 
guilt is always neurotic in that it reflects the failure to either mature beyond the 
punitive model or resolve the ambivalent self-desires of the reconciliation model. Such 
guilt, says Rado,5© is always a sign that reparations must be made, and is never a signal 
for preventive action. 


Neurotic guilt is based on the punitive model and leads to neurotic anxiety. In the 
reconciliation model we also find anxiety, but this can be used constructively. That is, 
there is anxiety to live according to one's ideals and values, being led by concern, rather 
than being driven by fear. 


To this point we have considered pathologies of forgiveness in terms of the three 
spheres of guilt. Now let us consider pathologies arising from confusion between the 
two models of forgiveness. 


Ernest Jones39 observed that the guilt of the punitive model is poorly tolerated in 
the person. and is defended against by personality layers of fear or hate. If by fear, 
the guilty person may develop physiological reactions--anxiety attacks or psychosomatic 
states. If by hate, the original hostility may lead to murder, the ultimate failure to 
forgive others; or if the hostility is turned upon the self, it may lead to suicide, the 
ultimate failure to forgive oneself. The superego never forgives, it can only be satia- 
ted, Fenichel!® reminds us. 


The punitive model reflects a narcissistic, self-centered interest. The sociopathic 
character, as typified in the chronic criminal, is characteristic of the punitive model. 
The sociopath is said to have no guilt and never seeks forgiveness. This is true in that 
the sociopath has an I-It model--all persons are of value only as they give to him. He 
experiences anxiety and guilty fear that he will not get what he wants or be punished for 
trying to get it. But he has no I-Thou, no ability to experience personal estrangement 
from love, and no desire for forgiveness. 29,31 


“The punitive model can never lead to true forgiveness, for it misconstrues the I- 
Thou guilt into terms of I-It relationships. Consequently the person with a punitive 
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infantile superego may attempt to placate the demands for punishment as a misguided 
attempt to obtain forgiveness. He may indeed placate his superego, but he has not 
obtained forgiveness, for he is operating at the wrong level of human existence. 


It is these misguided attempts which are responsible for much of the neurotic 
and psychotic pathology which we see as the result of guilt. O.H. Mowrer*/ is part- 
ially correct when he insists that psychological disease stems from real guilt, i.e., 
real events in patients' lives. But the punitive superego does not discriminate 
amongst those events which call for forgiveness and those which do not. Forgiveness 
is not a superego phenomenon. So when Mowre r4 ignores these distinctions he mis- 
apprehends forgiveness and his prescriptions for forgiveness are mis-applied. 


Charles Odier,?! the French Catholic psychoanalyst, has described both the con- 
scious and unconscious aspects of neurotic guilt. Unconscious guilt results from re- 
pression in an effort to dispel the guilt rather than obtain forgiveness-- an attempt 
to have your cake and eat it too! This repression of the superego instead of facing 
it does lead to psychological symptoms, as Mowrer maintains. 


A decade before Mowrer, Flugel 18 had outlined the neurotic mechanisms by which 
Superego guilt is evaded by the person: 

(1) reparation--the payment of penalties as typified in the obsessive-compul- 
sive neurotic who slaps his own mouth or wrist for misbehavior, 

(2) confession--acknowledgement of guilt as self punishment or as a superego 
bribe to continue guilty behavior, 

(3) repression--guilt is lost to consciousness but creates anxiety and the 
Formation of neurotic symptoms, 

(4) projection--the shifting of blame to others which reaches its ultimate 
in paranoid psychosis, 

(5) rationalization--explaining away and justifying one's guilty behavior, 
which is so common that it belies its neurotic structure. 


Each of these mechanisms may effectively dissipate conscious guilt at the ex- 
pense of neurotic symptoms, but unconsciously the guilt remains and forgiveness 
never ensues. 


Forgiveness starts with the apprehension of the appropriate guilt, in terms of 
the appropriate model. Otherwise the process of forgiveness never even commences 
in either the religious or psychological sense. 


The Nature of Confession 


Confession is but the prelude to forgiveness and is the recognition of personal 
responsibility. It is the perception of the estrangement in the I-Thou and the ack- 
nowledgement of one's initiative in violating the I-Thou. Effective confession leads 
One to pursue remedial steps to reestablish the |-Thou. 


Confession may be used to deny responsibility rather than to affirm it. In Al- 
coholics Anonymous the alcoholic accepts that he is helpless within the clutches of 
a disease. He need feel no responsibility. However this denial of responsibility 
leads to a continued symbiotic dependence on A.A. rather than bringing the alcoholic 
to a condition of self-acceptance and mature responsibility. 


In a recent family treatment project in the Cincinnati Alcoholism Clinic we re- 
peatedly observed families who were quite willing to confess to their helplessness 
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in dealing with overwhelming reality problems. They asked the Visiting Nurse to help = 

them out of their helplessness and were enraged when the nurse tried to help. them. accept | | 

the responsibility for dealing with their own predicament. Confession was a way out, 

not a way up. 7 
Confession may be masochistic--a relentless exposure of one's faults to gain the 

attention, sympathy, and love of oorean This is the hostile, controlling maneuver 

based on self gratification that Reik?? describes in Compulsion to Confess. fi 


A husband in marital group therapy came every week to loudly proclaim that the 
marital problems were all his fault; he relished detailing his failures as a husband. = 
His confession brought attention rather than forgiveness. | ‘| 


Confession, notes Salzman©2 can be used to diminish responsibility or punishment; = 
it acts as a defense against acknowledging the true guilt. Confession is made of pseudo- | | 
guilt and is ineffectual. For example, in civil court one may confess to a lesser crime : 
to avert conviction and a severer penalty. In Alcoholics Anonymous the alcoholic gives 
a stock confession of his drinking so that he does not have to confess to his omnipotent [ ] 
phantasies, his shame of inadequacy, and his anger at frustration. 


One may confess to the group as a means of making them share one's guilt. For ex- 
ample, a husband in marital group therapy confessed his shortcomings in the group and 
felt guilty no longer because the group registered no disapproval. He mistook group 
acceptance for group approval. The confession was also a disarming mechanism, for his 
wife could not upbraid him in the face of his having ''come clean'' in front of everybody. 


= 
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The most obvious distortion of confession is the ''scrupulosity syndrome!! 60 The 
scrupulous person is bothered by incessant feelings of guilt and depression over his 
religious behavior. He fearfully seeks confession repetitively but obtains no feeling 
of relief. This is usually considered a typically Catholic problem, but | will describe 
a Protestant case and there are doubtless many more. 


The patient was a 30 year old Holiness minister who found it increasingly difficult 
to preach because he felt hypocritical. He demanded perfection of himself because 
holiness meant making absolutely no mistakes. He dreaded that one mistake would 
send him plunging to hell. He prayed incessantly but found no forgiveness. He 
wept at the altar rail to no avail. He hated himself for failing and experienced 
dread anxiety before each sermon. Alternately he felt that he could achieve a 
Flawless existence superior to any of his colleagues. During therapy he revealed 
his hatred toward his alcoholic father. Father was projected as God, demanding 
perfection. The patient desired perfection as an omnipotent identification and 
simultaneously hated the father-God for demanding what he could not be. 


_— 
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The crux of the scrupulosity problem is the pseudo-guilt for specific acts which 
obscures the defiant hostility toward the ambivalent parental figure. Confession of 
the acts is a defense against the recognition of the attitude. 


— PS 


Flugel!8 has observed that Protestantism has exchanged the tyranny of the external 
Superego of the Catholic church for the greater tyranny of the individual's internal 
superego. Allport2 and Mowrer46 both speak id the return of the Protestant confession- 
al as a therapeutic boon. But Carrol] Wise’! had long since wondered if standardized 
ritual would not lead to structuralized guilt. Loomis35 notes that we want acceptance 
but not restoration. Angyal? says that we want to feel better, not be better, learn 


how to sin without getting punished or having to maintain a relationship with anyone. 
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In many Holiness churches the altar rail has been a masochistic wailing wall, 
and in many confessionals only the superego has been appeased. The confession can 
placate but cannot reconcile. One patient of mine returned from confession railing 
at the cleric for not imposing severe penance. He felt he had been robbed of the 
chance to absolve his guilt! Confession is a first step, but as Novey48 warns, we 
may use institutionalized forms of confession as a neurotic defense. 


The Nature of Remorse 


Although in confession one may acknowledge and accept one's responsibility, 
it need not follow that one feels sorrow, remorse, or contrition for one's be- 
havior. | have seen many a sociopath defiantly confess and readily accept the 
responsibility for his behavior. He is sorry that he got caught but not sorry 
for what he did. 


Genuine remorse is the recognition of the hostility expressed toward the 
Thou and the desire to be reconciled in love. True remorse is not self condemnat- 
ion as an attempt to extract sympathy, nor is it a wallowing self pity. As Victor 
Whi te©9 notes, contrition is the opposite of obsessive remorse. Contrition is the 
objective appraisal of one's state, not the punitive condemnation of one's behavior. 


Remorse is the motivating spur to reconstitutive action rather than the occa- 
sion for punitive self flaggellation. If one is operating by the punitive model of 
forgiveness, remorse is but the turning on oneself of anger originally directed at 
the frustrating person. Hence, depression and suicide reflect the failure to see 
the true path to forgiveness. 


Remorse is not regret. The sociopath regrets his actions because he did not 
get what he wanted. He suffers no remorse because he has no person other than 
himself from whom to be estranged. 


The Nature of Restitution 


[t is here that the distinction between the punitive and reconciliation models 
of forgiveness is most clearly seen. In the punitive model, restitution is a pay- 
ment to avoid retaliation. Marc Oraison, >7 the French priest-psychiatrist describes 


how this misperceives the nature of sin, for sin_is a relational concept. 


In the reconciliation model, restitution for sin is the reestablishment of the 
conditions of the I-Thou. If I have stolen your purse and then seek forgiveness, 
| must return the purse. Not because | will not otherwise be forgiven, or because 
it is demanded by the forgiver. Rather, | return the purse because my love compels 
me to restore what belongs to Thou. To keep the purse is self preference and re- 
pudiates the love of Thou. Restitution consists of returning to Thou anything | 
have taken in hostility from Thou. 


From this it is evident that restitution does not always constitute a condition 
of forgiveness. Restitution of things is meaningful only as it reflects the attitude 
toward the relationship. Mechanical replacement is meaningless to forgiveness. Fur- 
thermore, the sin’ may involve nothing to be restituted, restitution may be impossible, 
or undesired by the forgiver. If one insists on a non-existent, impossible, or unde- 
sired restitution this is again a response to the punitive impulses within oneself-- 
a failure to accept the fact that love accepts one as one is. 










| It is obvious that restitution is in no way either a punishment or a ''making up! 41 
Yet these distortions of restitution are commonly seen, serving as blocks to forgiveness. 
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The obsessive-compuls,ive neurotic is a good example. One patient of mine slaps her 
mouth when she starts to say a forbidden word, becomes apologetic and makes absurd offers 
to make up for allegedly hurting me, and tries to undo her actions like a child trying to 
piece together a plate she dropped. 





These attempts at restitution are based on her narcissism, and as Hulme28 points out, 
she is attempting self atonement without realizing that | accept her as she is, without 
having to make herself acceptable. 
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The attempt to undo one's actions is a neurotic failure to distinguish between puni- 
tive demands and the need for reconciliation. A good example again is Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. In the Twelth Step the alcoholic is to repay others as he is able, going Out to 
help others who are alcoholic. The continual repayment in terms of time and energy in 
A.A. rescue activities is an attempt to undo the past, negate one's condition, and prove 
by present activity the falseness of the past. Further, the rescue activities play upon 
the gy phantasies of the dependent alcoholic who vicariously saves himself by saving 
others. | 


ste 


The psychological structure of A.A. depends upon denial of responsibility, shared 
group guilt, a continued undoing neurosis, and a rescue phantasy. The need for Paes 
A.A. affiliation is exactly true--because it is the perpetuation of a neurosis .© »97 
This is not meant to depreciate A.A., for it is a tremendous ally against alcoholism and 
| have seen men mature psychologically in A.A. But | have also seen men remain psycho- 
logically fixated and symbiotically dependent on A.A., and as research reports indicate, 
the A.A. cure is often the exchange of an alcoholic neurosis for an A.A. neurosis. 

This is a worthy gain, but I cannot agree with Belgum,5 Mowrer,46 Clinebell,!3 and 
Oateso9 that this is a model of forgiveness. 


Neither does Bigham's® attempt to find theological justification for punishment as 
part of restitution seem plausible. As Quanbeck?? points out, we are reluctant to see 
forgiveness as purely a function of love. Restitution never implies punishment because 
the hostility originates with man, not God. Leon Morris?) presents a Biblical exegesis 
of wrath and judgement which, he says, refers not to Divine hostility, but to the settled 
opposition of holiness to evil. We anthropomorphize God's personality and project the 
punitiveness of our superego onto God. The demand for death is man's hatred of the loving 
God and the only really radical judgement of sin is pure love. Meyerson and Stoller ,40 
looking at the crucifixion psychoanalytically, aptly note that the cross stands as warning 
to man that he is a narcissistic creature with an inability and fear to love. Man would 
rather take punishment than admit to Christ's demand for total love and accept that love 
as the measure of forgiveness. 
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The Nature of Mutual Acceptance 












The guilty one follows the previous steps himself, but now the process must include 
the forgiver as well. Here we see the pathology of the failure to forgive in contrast 
to the failure to be forgiven. As we shall see, the failure to forgive others is ulti- 
mately the failure to forgive oneself. 


In acceptance, the guilty one accepts the implication of dependence on the love of 
the other. Unqualified love is threatening for it highlights the nature of one's in- 
adequacies. Those with children will recognize that sometimes the child repudiates the 
advance of love. He fears the implication of surrendering his rebellious autonomy, fear- 
ful that he will become the slave of the loving parent, rather than seeing the nurturing 
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growth available within that love. 42 


In accepting, the forgiver must share the guilt, anguish, and estrangement 
of sinner, says Ferenczi.!/ To forgive is to extend one's love to the one who 
has violated it. But this can only be done genuinely as one experiences the 
meaning of that separation. McKenzie2° describes this as the reaction of the 
mother as she begins to feel the estrangement of, and from, the naughty child, 
and goes to envelop the child in her arms. 


Loomis34 points out that to accept another, one must accept oneself. To 
identify with the guilty implies that one accept the feeling of guilt in oneself. 
This may be blocked by the self-righteousness of the forgiver. 


One may demand the ''pound of flesh'' as the condition of forgiveness. One 
may refuse to forgive the truly penitent as a hostile retaliation -- making them 
suffer it out. One may forgive as duty, which is a condescending gesture. In 
all these instances one is gratifying the narcissistic desire to retaliate on 
the one who hurt us. The forgiveness is a facade. It is a receipt for payment, 
but it is not a reconciliation. 


The failure to forgive may be based on deeper dynamics. One may refuse to 
forgive so as to provoke anger again in the penitent. This gives the forgiver 
justification to retaliate rather than to go ahead and forgive. 


In marital group therapy our couples are so threatened by the reality of 
loving dependency on each other that they provoke attacks and refuse to 
forgive so that they can maintain justified anger, rather than admit to 
their longing for love. 


Another pattern is the need to forgive others. This is a masochistic man- 
euver aimed at gratifying one's omnipotence. This person goes about getting hurt 
by others so that he can magnanimously forgive and demonstrate his loving kind- 
ness. 99 


Every church has at least one such morally masochistic wife who demonstrates 
her saintly ability to forgive her alcoholic husband for thirty years, although 
she unwittingly provokes him to offend her. This wife keeps her husband an al- 
coholic so that she can maintain her masochistic forgiving role. 


Another pathology is the omnipotent person who aspires to perfection, which 
usually is taken to mean the remine atten of many usual desires and impulses. 
The "unforgiving legalist'', Oates 9 calls him. He cannot tolerate imperfection 
in others who are like himself. He cannot forgive himself or accept himself as 
imperfect humanity and hates others for reminding himself of his status. He is 
particularly intolerant of others who accept themselves more gasuel ty for they 
represent a desire for self gratification he cannot indulge .© The Alcoholics 
Anonymous member cannot accept the premise that treated alcoholics may drink 
normally because it represents a desire he must repudiate in himself. Horney2 
describes this as anxiety lest one's deluded perfectionism be exposed for what 
it is. 

One may fail to forgive because of one's own guilt. The offender is a con- 


venient target for minimizing one's own guilt by making the other person appear 
guiltier. This is the scapegoat mechanism. Projecting one's own guilt onto 
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another allows one to punish them instead of oneself. Such is the course of 
prejudice. 


One can also be too forgiving, denying the other person's guilt, minimizing 
or forgetting it. This occurs when we fear rejection by the guilty one. For 
example, the child may readily excuse the parent for an obvious error. Ready 


forgiveness may be a defense against one's aptual anger and wish for retaliation, 


or it may be a masochistic self punishment. 


Mutual acceptance, notes Clifford!2 does not overlook the gravity of the 
estrangement, nor seek payment or punishment, nor use the occasion for self 
gratification. It is the mutual realization of the 1!-Thou estrangement and 
the mutual yearning for reunion. 


The Nature of Reconciliation 


Reconciliation is the completed act of restoration to an 1-Thou./ The 
punitive model of forgiveness, based upon superego morality, can never lead 
to reconciliation, for in the I-It model only the self exists. Superego mor- 
ality produces neurotic guilt-feelings which impede the resolution of real 
I-Thou violations in both the psychological and theological spheres. 


Both personal and spiritual forgiveness are contingent upon recognition 
and reconciliation between two people. Piers and Singer>* have amplified on 
Hartmann's“' ego psychology to describe the maturational drive in the person- 
ality which leaves behind superego guilt and ego ideal shame and learns to 
establish an ego model for forgiveness. The establishment of Autonomous Ego 
Values (Hartmann) 2 allows one to react to others in terms of one's actual 
moral commitments, freed from the obligation to act upon infantile desires. 
Realistic anxiety aroused by estrangement is constructive anxiety as it spurs 
forgiver and forgiven to appropriate moral action. Therefore true forgive- 
ness is a conscious process involving both the forgiver and the forgiven. 

This is ego morality.°5 As such, one makes the conscious decision not to 
choose retaliation but to seek restoration of the I-Thou. Browning? describes 
the love of forgiveness as enduring the hostility of sin and remaining unquali- 
fied in its capacity to receive the guilty back into relationship. 


Superego guilt says ''l feel guilty'', whereas ego guilt says ''l am guilty''. 
The punitive model of forgiveness applies to the first, the reconciliation model 


to the second. Theology and payee aay overlap in that they share the recon- 
ciliation model, as both Havens43 and Angyal3 stress. The therapist accepts 
the patient as he is and forgives the patient for being what he is..that is, 
the therapist accepts the patient into a relationship regardless of the pat- 
ient's condition. Later the patient forgives the therapist...that is, for 
not being the idealistic figure the patient desired. Eventually the thera- 
pist and patient may come to a conscious mutuality of recognition and accept- 
ance. In reconciliation forgiveness, the acceptance is already present in 
parent, therapist, God, waiting to be accepted by the child, patient, sinner. 
The state of forgiveness is waiting, the forgiven need only enter into that 
state. 


Salzman®2 defines guilt as the hostile, defiant, rejecting attitude to- 
wards authority, one's own integrity, and one's true being. 
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Wilfred Daim 15 emphasizes that psychoanalysis addresses itself to the feeling-- 
guilty and achieves a ''partial salvation''. Total salvation comes with the reconcil- 
iation of the existential estrangement. Failure to deal with neurotic guilt leads 
to punitive model forgiveness as manifested in neurosis and psychosis. It prevents 
one from facing the existential guilt of either psychology or theology. Conversely, 
failure to deal with existential psychological guilt or ontological theological 
guilt leads to neurotic guilt. 
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Summary 
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This paper has examined the psychodynamics in the development of guilt and its 
resolution by forgiveness. Important distinctions were made in defining three spheres 
of guilt and two models of forgiveness. Psychopathological distortions were described 
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ness was developed in terms relevant to both psychology and theology. 
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for each of six stages in the process of forgiveness. Finally an ego model of forgive- 
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FAILURE IN FORGIVING - BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATIONS 


By 


Rev. Ralph Heynen 


The long-standing family feuds of the southern hill-country people have been 

a part of the legend of American life. But many a pastor would fervently pray that 
these battles would be limited to the Hatfields and the Mc Coys, who take occasional 
pot-shots at each other, when they have to struggle with the conflicts between the 
De Jongs and the Boumas. For within the circle of the church there have always been 
a number of running battles between families and individuals. The load of a pastor 
would be considerably lighter if he would not have to concern himself with the fail- 
ures in interpersonal relationships between the members of his church. 


We all differ from each other. You seldom find two people who think and feel 
alike about any one thing, let alone agreeing upon a number of things. There is a 
lot of hostility in the world. Nations live in fear and distrust of each other. 
There are constant conflicts between the races and ethnic groups. The picketing 
laboring man will insist on his just demands against his employer often with angry 
placards. 


This hostile feeling also spills over into the church and among Christian peo- 
ple. Those of us who deal with people who have family problems are well aware of the 
fact that in many cases of incompatibility there really lies a deep and incurable 
lack of a forgiving spirit. 


In the mid-western community in which | was brought up there were two brothers 
who lived a scant three miles from each other but who had not spoken to each other 
for almost ten years. This was all due to a business deal that involved less than 
$50. The guilt feelings involved in this case became evident when one of the two 
had a heart attack and thought he was going to die. Within a few hours the entire 
matter was settled, for neither of the two wanted to meet his Maker in an unforgiven 
state. 


A minister was deeply hurt when one of his daughters married a man of another 
faith. To his dying day he never spoke to his son-in-law or welcomed him into his 
home. 


These are very obvious manifestations of an unforgiving spirit. There are 
many others that are more subtle indicators of a lack of forgiveness. 1! am sure 
that most counselors have seen examples of rejection of a child that was born as 
a result of a forced marriage. This would indicate a lack of forgiveness of them- 
selves for the sin of adultery, or a subtle rejection of the partner in the affair. 


One woman who | met in counseling was the wife of a man who some ten years ear- 
lier had been unfaithful to her. After her husband had had his fling, he came back 
to her in a penitent mood, and she accepted him again, at least, on the surface. But 
deep down in her heart she lived with the determination that she was going to make 
him pay over and over again for this sin. She made life extremely difficult for him, 
but in so doing she brought herself to a rather deep emotional break-down. 
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The kind of person who suffers with a lack of forgiving is usually one who 
is insecure and easily threatened in this own position. He has the ''don't step 
on my toes'' attitude. He has a chip on his shoulders and hence is constantly in 
conflict because of real or imagined insults. A person who is strong and confid- 
ent does not have the need to feel hurt by others, for he is not threatened by 
them. But the insecure person lives in a world in which he is surrounded by thre- 
ats. They may be ona social level, or it may be a threat to his self-esteem, or 
his necessary defenses may be threatened. 


When our goals and desires are thwarted by the actions of others we really 
want to strike back. But in our culture it will hardly do to strike back with 
your fists, so we strike back in words, or we give the other person the long silent 
treatment. It is hard to understand why people will continue to be angry and re- 
sentful for a long period of time, for this makes a person most unhappy and dis- 
rupts the person's peace of mind and heart. 


Basically the failure in forgiving goes back to the person's need to love and 
to be loved. Not only Christianity, but also psychiatry stresses the need to 
love for health and wholeness. Eric Fromm writes, ''Analytical therapy is essen- 
tially an attempt to help the patient gain or regain his capacity to love.'"! 


Love tends to bind together while the absence of love created conflict and dis- 
integration. It is a part of the expression of the need for wholeness in human re- 
lationships, for only in loving relationships do we become whole. 


If love is so essential for both sound religious life and for mental health 
it is a bit puzzling why there should be so many problems in loving. The unfor- 
giving spirit is one of these disturbances. Essentially the lack of forgiveness 
implies that there is a person with whom we have had acceptable interpersonal 
relationships. But through some unfortunate experience, either real or imagined, 
there has been a break-down in these relationships. And now the person finds it 
impossible to restore that relationship. 


There are then two factors in the unforgiving spirit. There is first of al] 
a feeling of resentment, or hatred towards the other person; and secondly there is 
the fact that a person thereby deprives himself of the loving relationship with 
the other person. It is thus a disturbance both in the area of loving and in that 
of accepting love. 


The ability to be angry and hostile is deeply rooted in human nature. An in- 
fant can already manifest anger. The adolescent frequently indulges in angry moods 
as he expresses his rebellion and hostility. In adults the feelings of hostility 
and resentment are often deeply set. 


But the deepest need of man is to have the feeling of closeness to others. He 
has the need to be at one with others. When there is a disturbance and frustration 
in his interpersonal relationship, there is fertile soil for illness, especially 
when this is accompanied by feelings of guilt and anxiety, as it usually is. 


Maturity implies the capacity to give love in terms of the giving of self. To 
love those that love us is not so hard, but to love those who have hurt or threat- 
ened us is far more difficult. Often there is not much reserve of love in most of 
us, hence the unforgiving attitude is common. 





But closely associated with the unforgiving attitude directed towards others is 
also the failure to forgive ourselves. Psychologically this implies a need for self- 
punishment. In days gone by there were a number of people in certain congregations 
who would not partake of the Lord's supper, even though they were confessing members. 
They could not share in the real joy of forgiveness for they felt that they were not 
good enough to share in these marvelous gifts. They continued to punish themselves 
for their sins, and refused to find that blessed release that could give them the 
joy of forgiveness. 


| am convinced that of ten such people never experienced forgiveness on a human 
level. When parents keep on reminding their children of their failures, and tell how 
they have grieved them by their sins, they can cause such feelings in a child. 


A young lady who | know came from a home with a father who was very stern and a 
bit self-righteous. His daughter rebelled against the rigid discipline of the home, 
she had her fling and had to reap the results. The father in righteous indignation 
told her that she should never darken the door of the home again, for she had cast 
shame upon the entire family. 


When thrust out on her own resources, she had her baby placed for adoption, and 
then began to develop some deep feelings of guilt, and finally came to the hospital 
because of a suicidal attempt. She had never experienced forgiveness on a human level, 
and so she found it hard to feel forgiven by God. But above all, she could not for- 
give herself. 


The dynamics of forgiving and of accepting forgiveness are closely intertwined. 
They form an important step in the process of reaching towards maturity. 


How then must we view the unforgiving spirit, either towards others or towards 
ourselves. Is it to be considered sin, or sickness? The church has usually treated 
it as sin, for when two people live in an unreconciled state they are not allowed to 
partake of the Lord's Supper. And there is good basis for this in Scripture, for 
Jesus tells us in Matthew 5:23-24, ''If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift, and go thy way, first be reconciled with thy brother.'' 


There can be little doubt that it is sinful for two persons, who call themselves 
children of the Heavenly Father, but are not willing to forgive another one of God's 
children. Jesus makes this clear when he says, "If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither wil! your heavenly father forgive you." 


The unforgiving spirit is also presented as a stumbling block for worship. The 
goal of worship is reconciliation with God. But if we seek to find this reconciliat- 
ion with God when we are not reconciled with our brother, we bring about a division 
in our lives. Our angers and hostilities stand in our way when we would see the 
loving face of God. This is possibly one of the reasons why much worship us unhealthy. 


So, we must conclude that the unforgiving spirit is definitely a religious or 
spiritual problem. It is sin. But there are also psychological factors involved in 
the failure of forgiving. There are emotional settings that must be taken into con- 
sideration. Some people have had little opportunity to establish and keep warm in- 
terpersonal relationship. When the forgiving spirit was not practiced in the home in 
which the person was reared, it is hard for a person to learn to forgive others. 
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There are often psychological backgrounds to the sinful actions of men. It is 
difficult to know just where to draw the line. It is hard to determine whether 
a person is just plain stubborn or when he has paranoid tendencies. But it is 
not always necessary to make a clear-cut diagnosis, nor to distinguish between 
sin or sickness. You cannot excuse the sin on the basis of the psychological 
difficulties, but you can deal with the Sinner as one who also has deep emotion- 
al and psychological problems. It is well to see that there is a significant 
relationship between the behavioral manifestations and the inner psychological 
problems. Pastoral counselors who use this insight will aid the counselee to 
achieve both wholeness and holiness in God's rehabilitation program. We need 
to consider the sinner as well as the sin to deal adequately with the problem. 


One fact does stand out loud and clear. The Unforgiving person is always 
an immature individual, both emotionally and spiritually. It is a clear .indi- 
cation of the basic premise that emotional maturity and spiritual immaturity 
are closely intertwined. I do not believe that I have ever met an emotionally 
immature person who was spiritually mature. So the pastor or therapist who 
deals with the unforgiving may well deal with him as a person who is immature. 


Jesus lays down one of the soundest principles for removing the unforgiving 
spirit in Matthew 18:15. He suggest that if our brother has transgressed against 
us we are to go to see this person and ''show him his fault between thee and him 
alone.'' This would require a free and open discussion of the difference and a 
matter of trying to find a common ground of agreement and of restoration of 
friendly relationships. It would be the catharsis of talking things out. 


This has the advantage of expressing ones feelings openly and then seeking 
a common understanding concerning the matters under dispute. In the sharing of 
honest feelings and the searching for understanding, one is already clearing the 
way to appreciate how the other person feels. To feel that one is understood 
and accepted is therapeutic and gives one a good basis from which to extend good 
feelings towards another person. As differences are acknowledged and accepted 
there is a common ground for reconciliation. The Christian will try again and 
again to offer the forgiving spirit to resolve enmity and to promote friendship. 


If this should fail he advises that they call in one or two counsellors. 
And then in the presence of objective persons to again discuss the differences. 
There would be the value of having the judgement of trusted individuals who 
would be able to hear them out, and give guide-lines that would lead to a recon- 
ciliation of difference. 


When two or three are met together it can be recognized whether the hostility 
is a two-way process, or a failure on the part of one of the two parties to under- 
Stand the other. Since hostility tends to create a hostile response, it will usu- 
ally involve both parties in the dispute. It is important for both parties to 
look inward and to try to discover the causes of one's hostile feelings. To see 
oneself more clearly is a step towards freeing a person of hostilities. 


Fully cognizant of the deep-seated differences among people, Jesus tells 
them that if such methods fail, then ''tell it to the Church''. But again the 
desire must be one of reconciliation. Here the mutual discipline of the church 
is exercised, not just to banish the unforgiving members from the Lord's table, 
but to bring about restored relationship. 










Only when all these means fail can the unforgiving person be counted as a 
"gentile and a publican''. Not to continue living in hate, but when reconciliation 
seems impossible, to cease to let it bother, and to leave the person to face his 
own conscience and ultimatély the judgment of a holy God. 


But when Peter asks ''Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and | for- 
give him? Until seven times?'' Jesus answers ''l say not unto thee, Unto seven times; 


but until seventy times seven times''. That leaves little room for the unforgiving 
spirit. 
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FAILURE IN FORGIVING: BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATIONS 


By 


Donald Tweedie, Ph. D. 


The concept of forgiveness seemed to me, when | first heard of the conference 
theme, particularly appropriate for our association, yet | felt a sense of bewilder- 
ment as to how to approach the topic in terms of my commission on this panel. Al- 
though my bewilderment has not greatly lessened in the intervening time, I! have at 
least had the opportunity to do some ruminating concerning the function of forgive- 
ness in clinical practice and the various maladaptive behavior patterns when there 
is failure in forgiveness. 


Forgiveness seems to have two different aspects, one neutral and one negative, 
in the ethical sense. The first has to do with interpersonal indebtedness and has 
no implication of mora! wrongness. It may refer to a wide variety of economic or 
personal obligations which have been engaged in good faith, apart from any moral 
offsense. Forgiveness in this context is a free remission of the debt without its 
being duly discharged. This aspect of forgiveness, while having a peripheral re- 
lationship to the second aspect, is also only peripherally related to the task at 
hand. Forgiveness in the second sense refers to a context in which there is moral 
offense, in which an individual has trespassed against another person. This might 
well be considered as a personal offense in one or more of three possible directions 
--an offense against one's self, against one's neighbor, or against God. Forgive- 
ness in this respect is then the act of releasing one from the due punishment for 
such offense or from any obligation to make amends. This situation brings us immed- 
iately into confrontation with a divine dimension, for at least in classical liter- 
ature we are transcending the human dimension, as Pope has said in his Essay on 


Criticism: ''To err-is human--to forgive, divine''. Thus although our topic is div- 


ided in terms of different ways to approach it-- from the theological,or psychologi- 
cal, or sociological point of view, we cannot really extricate one aspect from another. 
--it is an integral topic and one not capable of being removed from a theological 
context. We may abstract clinical symptomatology and behavior patterns for the 
purposes of discussion, but we must remember the context from which they are arti- 
Ficially drawn. 


Therefore it seems to me that forgiveness on every level must somehow be re- 
lated to the gift of God as He has ''for-given'' us by having ''fore-given'' His Son. 


There has been a good deal of discussion in recent years concerning the whole 
problem of sin in a psychological context and specifically in psychopathology. 
Mowrer has presented a clear and bold thesis that most, if not all, of functional 
psychopathology is due to sin, the violation of one's personal moral code. While 
there may be considerable justified criticism of Mowrer's position in terms of his 
definition of sin, and what appears to be its non-biblical orientation, this has 
served to help restore the problem of human maladaptation to a biblically oriented 
context. Thus I will presuppose in my paper that when there is failure in forgive- 
ness there is the presence of an unredeemed sinful process. I! will also presume 
that any clinical manifestations of failure in forgiveness may be related to nega- 
tive emotional feeling states, in turn related to personally responsible acts of 
transgression. 








The person who represents a failure in forgiveness which involves clini- 
cally pathological reactions is always in a dialectic between being unforgiving 
and being unforgiven. He is active in his state of unforgivingness, for what he 
construes is a personal offense toward him; while his feeling state of passively 
being unforgiven is based,upon his perceived sense of his own culpable personal 
offense. Although the point of attention may be in the one direction or another, 
| believe that both sides of this dialectical polarity are always involved. 


In order to provide a context from which to present clinical case material, 
| would like to present a schema of emotional patterns as a background for fail- 
ure in forgiveness. Feeling states in general which give rise to emotional exper- 
iences are pretty much generic in their physiological aspects. It seems to me 
that they can be said to arise when there is perceived a significant change in 
one's ''world situation''. This activates the sympathetic side of the autonomic 
nervous system and causes a series of physiological defense processes to become 
activated. Thus it seems that the visceral feelings and the feelings of unrest 
due to the increase of muscle tonus and general physiological preparedness is 
just about the same regardless of how we describe the specific emotional reaction 
which the person has. The level of personal efficiency resulting will also depend 
upon the intensity and duration of the physiological reaction, which when bringing 
rather intense sustained stress usually follows the general adaptation syndrome as 
described by Selye. 


However the nature of the emotional reaction seems to be divisible into two 
general categories depending upon whether the change of the ''world situation'' is 
threatening or promising, the general nature of the former type of emotion being 
dread and of the latter being joy. It appears that clinical symptomatology arises 
from the former category in which one experiences various states of dread which, 
when persistent, may lead to psychopathological personality patterns. 


| am presently working on a schema by which these emotional reaction patterns 
may be understood in a phenomenological context with reference to time. That is, 
the negative emotional reactions, those that are ''dreadful'', may be understood in terms 
of the triunity of time----past, future, and present. The dreadful experience 
reterring to tne past is guilt. This experience arises when one perceives that in 
his historical past he has responsibly, or more precisely, irresponsibly, committed 
an act which is contrary to his moral code (whether this is construed as personal, 
social, or supernaturally oriented is for the moment beside the point). This guilt 
reaction may become crippling inasmuch as it easily enters into a vicious cycle in 
which the person cannot seem to desist from a psychological attempt to relive the 
past in which he ruminates about the possibility of not having done this deed and 
subsequently, experiencing the persistent frustration of the awareness that one 
Cannot turn back the clock. This experience is highly correlated with depression. 
The depressive features of guilt seem to be substantiated by Grinker's study in 
which it appeared that guilt was a basic factor behind clinical depression rather 
than the presumed aggression. 


The emotionally negative feeling state which is related to the future is anxiety. 
This arises from the inherently frustrating attempt to prelive the future, perhaps 
in order to avoid making decisions which will precipitate a state of needing forgive- 
ness or forgiving. The basic manifestation here is hypertension and restlessness as 
though in preparation for decision-making. The individual perceives the world as 
threatening, and demanding imminent decisions all] of which are pregnant with the 
possibility of misjudgment and disaster. 
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There are two negative feeling states, which are relatable to the present, 
reactions to a threatened being-in-the-world, in which a person is not aware of 
the temporal aspects inasmuch as the ''nowness'' is so pervasive. The first is 
anger which is correlated with the attempt to ''destroy'' the threatening aspects 
of the world. This arises when one is in the being unforgiving pole of the un- 
forgiveness dialect. When this becomes a chronic process it tends to bring out 
clinically pathological manifestations because as soon as it takes on the his- 
torical aspects of past temporality then the emotion of guilt tends to permeate 
the emotional context. 


The other temporally present negative feeling state is fear. This is an 
attempt to excape from the world. Fear is also inherently frustrating when the 
world threat is sustained for in a sense one's world always goes with him and 
he cannot run away from himself. The individual is now in the dialectical pole 
of being unforgiven and in the immediate context of reaping the reward for his 
transgression. 


This is the schematic view of emotions in which | understand the negative 
emotional reactions which bring about clinically pathological behavior patterns. 
| may say, parenthetically, that positive emotional feeling states are also seen 
in this temporal phenomenology in terms of the reminiscence of the past, the 
hope of the future, the positive attempt to modify the world in confidence and 
the more passive acceptance of giving oneself to the world--all of which | des- 
cribe in the context of the generic feeling states of joy. 


At this point | probably should make two or three disclaiming statements. 
The first is that although it seems to me that the context of failure in for- 
giveness is always preceded by overt acts of moral transgression, that it does 
not follow that all acts of moral transgression are succeeded by psychological 
states of ''forgiveness frustration''. This is a-logically fallacious conclusion 
which is often leveled against those who presume that states of guilt, for in- 
Stance, are always indications of real guilt and who would thus see a failure 
in forgiveness as always referring to situations of unredeemed guilt. Thus the 
attempt to convert logically this thesis into the conclusion that all states of 
theological guilt bring about psychological reactions of ''forgiveness frustra- 
tion'' simply is unfounded. It would certainly be wonderful if everybody who 
commits a sin would immediately feel a need for forgiveness, but such does not 
seem to be the case empirically. 


The second thing that | should say with reference to this schema of emot- 
ionality is that negative feeling states are not necessarily destructive altho- 
ugh when they relate to guilt or anxiety, they are always the precipitations of 
misdeeds. There seems to be some theological justification for anger and fear 
as immediate reaction to a change in the phenomenological world order, but in 
these cases they are seldom if ever sustained to a degree of clinically signi- 
ficant behavior. In the same sense it does not follow that feeling states of 
joy are always precipitated upon significant commitments of right action. Some 
people feel quite comfortable in emotional contexts in which they ought to have 
feelings of guilt, fear, or anxiety but do not. While we could wish that socio- 
pathy and psychopathy were never really descriptive of functioning persons, 
Clinical observations are tq the contrary. It is also becoming more apparent 
with the humanistic and existential trends in psychology--the so-called third 
force--that others are joining in this statement by Maslow: '‘''l maintain now 
that sickness might consist of not having symptoms which you should''. 
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1 would like now to present a brief account of a clinical case study which | 
have recently compiled and which seemed to me to be relevant to our discussion. 
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| received a call one night from a young woman who wanted to know if she 
could arrange an appointment so that she could be ''psychoanalyzed''. She was re- 
ferred to me by an internist whom she had consulted concerning attacks of dizzi- 
ness. Her head felt ''full'', she couldn't stand straight, and didn't want to pick 
up her baby for fear of dropping him. 


During my interview with her | discovered that she was 20 years old, married, 
with an infant son. She was from a large, reportedly unhappy family and had very 
poor relationships with both parents. Her father was perceived as a hard, unloving 
ne'er-do-well who drank too much, and the mother a crude equally loveless person 
who neglected her children while caring for state-supported foster children to 
supplement the family income. 


This girl, Ann, was reunited with her husband from whom she had been separated 
recently for a brief time. She had frequent dizzy spells in her early pregnancy 
and also for a period of time two years before her marriage. She reported crip- 
pling attacks of acrophobia and claustrophobia. She also became dizzy and naus- 
eated whenever she left the boundaries of the small city in which she lived. She 
and her husband had moved from her home town but had to return after a few weeks. 
Ann attended church and even taught Sunday School before she became pregnant. Her 
husband attended with her occasionally. She said that she ''didn't feel like she 
used to'' about Christ and the church. 


She appeared to be almost overwhelmed with anxiety and fear, and just before 
the interview was over suddenly blurted out, ‘'l'll tell you the real thing-- | 
think I'm going to die''. She then told of recently having an EEG, cranial X-rays 
and a thorough physical examination. She had put her son in the hospital ''under 
false pretenses'' and refused to take care of him anymore. Ann had also visited 
a psychiatrist and then had wended her hypochodriacal way to the referring inter- 
nist who had assured her that no physiological basis for her problems could be 
discovered. She mentioned that her brother had Jacksonian epilepsy. 


She appeared to be very discouraged when she discovered that it took more 
than one appointment to be psychoanalyzed and she left without making a further 
appointment. 


Ann called me again three years later and came to see me. In the meantime 
she had been abandoned by her husband, who had taken the son with him, and had 
subsequently divorced her. The baby had been adopted by a distant relative of 
the husband and she had seen neither of them since shortly after the first ap- 
pointment. She had drifted from job to job, making desultory attempts to live 
away from the parental home and then returning. About six months prior. to this 
second contact she had been invited to attend a revival service in a local Holi- 
ness church, had ''gone forward'' and made a public profession of faith. This ex- 
perience gave her a release from her depression for a time and she became a bit 
more open in her world. Ann took a small apartment in a hotel for single women 
in a nearby city, functioned responsibly in a new job in a department store, 
started keeping company with a young man in this church, and had for a brief 
time ‘a sense of peace. However she maintained a feeling of bitterness toward 
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her parents and her erstwhile husband, and her former attachment to her home town 
was reversed to a phobic reaction. 


About two months prior to her call she was promoted to the position of manager 
in an active department of the store and shortly thereafter the bottom fell out of 
her world. She became afraid of her apartment, socially estranged from the girl 
sharing her apartment as well as the other tenants, terrified of the bus ride to 
and from work, and everything at work seemed ''confusing and unreal''. She had fre- 
quent dreams about her son, followed by intense feelings of guilt about losing him. 
She was afraid in church and felt that God could never forgive for all that she had 
done. She considered herself lost and undone. While she maintained a persisting 
confidence in the authority of the Scriptures, she found her devotions and prayer 
life meaningless and empty. Her relationship with her boyfriend was retained in a 
very dependent way, though she felt guilty that she was just '"'using him'' and feared 
that she would never be able to love anyone or to escape from her intense fear of 
sexuality. She was sure that she was ''losing grip and going crazy''. 


| scheduled her for weekly appointments and began a series of interviews using 
what | call ''semi-hypnotic relaxation'' during the analytic phase. She arrived prom- 
ptly for her interviews and became quite dependent for a couple of months, calling 
occasionally by phone and frequently requesting additional appointments, which | 
granted when my schedule permitted. | found myself resenting this and having diffi- 
culty feeling positive toward her, but earnest effort in prayer just prior to our 
interviews helped me to ''get set'' and to obtain a state of forgiveness myself. 


Dream themes were consistently threatening in the first phase of interviews and 
she recalled a great many childhood and adolescent experiences which were by turn 
sordid, terrifying, and asocializing. Her personal history was rife with ineffective 
interpersonal contacts, social and familial alienation, and aggressive acts of re- 
bellion-- many involving perverse sex play and masturbation. Ann repeatedly reviled 
herself and averred that God could never really love anyone like her. She often 
Stated her doubt that she could ever be happy and normal ''like other people''. 


To a significant degree, | believe the transformation that took place in Ann's 
personality was stimulated by my open discussion with her of my recurring negative 
feelings toward her and a discussion of my own Christian conversion experience and 
the positive experience of forgiveness. These took place during the so-called 
Synthetic therapeutic phase. While she doubted that she could ever ''this way'', it 
seemed to sustain for her the motivation to proceed in therapy. 


The marked change in Ann's attitude toward her world came about in intermittent 
periods of ''promise'' and ''threat'', but always globally. She began reporting dreams 
in which her parents took positive, protecting roles. Ann began visiting her parents 
and voluntarily caring for her mother's most recent ''state charge'', a little boy about 
the age of her own son. She reported beginning to defend one parent before the other 
and attempting to improve the family relationship. The occasional care for this young 
child was found to be enjoyable and rewarding. Her attitude toward her competence at 
work became positive, as well as her relationship with the girls who worked for her. 
Ann became integrated in the social context of her apartment building and mentioned 
almost no fears. A positive future-oriented attitude tended to prevail. She often 
spontaneously verbalized her feelings toward herself, others, and God in a context 
of forgiveness. Her positive decisions seemed most often ''precipitated'' after therapy 
sessions and/or in conjunction with her Bible study. She began to discuss termination 
of therapy and suggested less frequent visits. 
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From a clinical perspective, Ann was substantially improved and symptom free. 
From a theological point of view, she had become much more appreciative of the 

biblical doctrine of grace and its social application. She felt occasional twinges 
of apprehension for the future but in general a sense of forgiveness and forgiving. 


While there are many details of this case not even hinted at in this present- 
ation and much left unsaid, including brief periods of relapse, it seemed to me 
that it provided a model around which we might discuss fruitfully the behavioral 
manifestations of forgiveness. I shall be pleased, during the discussion period, 
to respond to any specific details concerning this particular therapeutic relation- 
ship. 
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lt appears that a therapeutic response to failures in forgiveness involves 
one in a dialectic of grace and existenz. The person who finds forgiveness--that is, 
finds himself able to forgive and feeling forgiven is best described in terms of a 
leap of faith and a boost of grace. |! think that it is a moot question as to which 
comes first chronologically. Psychologically it appears that the leap of faith pre- 
cedes, while at least in the theological context of Western Michigan it probably 
would be insisted that theologically the boost of grace is the precedent. In any case 
it is hard to determine either psychologically or theologically with any dogmatic as- 
Surance. It seems that they are simultaneous. The individual discovers that he acce- 
pts himself, accepts others, accepts God and feels accepted by himself, accepted of 
others, and accepted by God in one general state of being ''surprised by joy''. He dis- 
covers that he can forgive because he is forgiven of God and he discovers that he is 
forgiven of God because he has forgiven, as is presented in the model prayer of our 
Lord ''forgive us our debts even as we forgive our debtors". 


| do not know that all psychopathological problems can be delineated in a con- 
text of ''forgiveness'' but it seems to me that it ought to at least be carefully con- 
sidered as an explanatory concept inasmuch as it will tend to help us prevent that 
insidious bifurcation that those of us who are psychotherapists are prone to follow 
in which we divorce our Christian faith and our professional activities. While some 
clinical problems are at best inscrutable, it seems to me that many more than we had 
realized a few years ago, as a profession, can be readily related to the dialectical- 
existential context of sin and forgiveness which is the theme of our conference. 
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THE PROCESS OF LEARNING TO FORGIVE: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


By 
Richard H. Cox, Ph.D. 


Forgiveness is not a psychological concept. Although it has many psycho- 
social implications, forgiveness is basically a theological construct. The 
Christian faith depends greatly upon man's ability to forgive and accept for- 
giveness. The Scriptures are not lacking in commands and promises regarding 
forgiveness, yet no place are we told how to forgive or the method of teaching 
others how to forgive. It is assumed that we forgive because we have been for- 
given, much as we love because we have been loved. In the Old Testament the 
forgiver was seen as superior and the forgiven as inferior in some way. "'In 
every case the one seeking forgiveness is in a position of subserviancy, and 
is petitioning for that to which he has no’right. (Genesis 50:17, Exodus 10: 
17, | Samuel 15:25; 25:28) .! Christ's teaching in contrast to the Old Testa- 
ment makes forgiveness a duty. No wrong is too severe to be forgiven and the 
unforgiving spirit is one of the most serious sins. He taught His disciples 
to pray ''forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors''. It is easy for one 
to memorize words and assume he has mastered a skill but prayer and forgiveness 
are not skills, they are components of relationship deeply rooted in the emo- 
tions. 


The child does not ''learn to forgive'' in the same fashion as he learns to 
say ''l'm sorry''. Learning to say "I'm sorry'' is the acquisition of a skill in 
etiquette, but to develop the ability to really forgive is to understand the 
meaning of relationship and the pain when relationship is threatened. 


The analytical psychologist views the child as a growing ego, constantly 
plagued by the desires of the id and the restrictions of the super-ego. The 
necessity for an action which might be termed forgiveness comes about when the 
ego has been violated by someone else and the id demands revenge, but the super- 
ego Cannot support aggression. This dynamic can hardly be called forgiving. 

It is a method of appeasing the super-ego and at the same time controlling the 
aggressive impulses of the id. Fenichel states, ''The ego's ‘need for punish- 
ment' is, in general, subordinated to a need 'for forgiveness', punishment 
being accepted as a necessary means for getting rid of the pressure of the 
super-ego!'.2 He further states, ''the pressure from the part of the super-ego 
to which the ego is exposed creates first of all a need for getting rid of this 
pressure.... this aim is best achieved by ‘forgiveness’. 


The phenomenological psychologist would see the child learning how to for- 
give in order to maintain and enhance his self-concept. By ''forgiving'' the vio- 
lator, one is able to maintain himself as though nothing had happened. To for- 
give is seen as away to repress that which would threaten the self-concept. 
One may also enhance himself by being seen as ''big enough to forgive''. Snygg 
and Combs state, ''the basic human need is the preservation and enhancement of 
the phenomenal self''. Forgiveness then becomes one way to accomplish this 


goal. 


Both the psychoanalytic and phenomenological approaches make forgiveness 
a servant to the self. They would see forgiveness as having only secondary value 
to others and primary value to the ego and super-ego. 
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Learning theory can only deal with forgiveness as another item in concept for- 
mation, acquired in the same fashion as justice or liberty. These are abstract con- 
cepts such as ''discovering and understanding relationships involving responses that 
are logically and psychologically sound''.5 To learn the intellectual concept, how- 
ever, is quite different than developing the capacity to use it. Love may be learned 
as an abstract concept but this learning does not automatically transfer into the 
Capacity to give and accept love. 


The analyst sees learning to forgive as necessary for super-ego satisfaction, 
the phenomenologist must learn forgiveness to maintain and enhance the phenomenal 
self. To the learning theorist, forgiveness is another abstract concept. 


Symonds would not necessarily repudiate these ideas but would insist upon lear- 
ning to forgive as a broader interpersonal measure. ''Forgiveness implies that the 
person who forgives has previously criticized and condemned, and has now changed 
his attitude.'' He sees forgiveness as interpersonal abreaction and without this 
interpersonal encounter forgiveness is not possible. He states, ''if a person 
fantasies forbidden acts and impulses he does not possess within himself the mech- 
anism for forgiveness.'! 


Children learn to forgive like they are forgiven. Perhaps we should say child- 
ren learn to forgive by being forgiven, but | think it better theology and psychology 
to say that the ability to forgive is imitated. Children may learn not only to for- 
give in the amount they have been forgiven, but also in the same fashion. In other 
words we may very well learn to forgive in the amount and kind which we have experi- 
enced. 


Some children learn forgiveness as an expedient way to manipulate others. This 
is not true forgiveness but it is their concept of it. Parents who verbally forgive 
in order to gain advantage and control perpetuate this method. 


Others learn to forgive out of a sense of duty. Although Christ emphasizes for- 
giveness as a duty it is a privileged task rather than a grievous burden. The child 
who forgives because of legal demand must by virtue of his own self-justification 
await the day when he can take his resentment out of cold storage. This may well be 
the origin of much of the repressed and pious hostility found in emotional disorders, 
particularly those involving religious characterological problems. 


Children may also learn to forgive as a passive dependent act. This is to for- 
give because one is either too weak or too dependent to demand justice. This kind 
of forgiveness has nothing to do with the act or violation but with the threat of 
losing one's emotional support. One may also develop such an impoverished self- 
concept (sometimes mistaken for humility) which he may feel is simply not worth de- 
fending. 


Forgiveness is learned as an integral part of the adaptive, coping and inter- 
personal abilities of the child. Illustrations could be found with some sort of an 
act, (fantasied, perverted or real) which the patient would call forgiveness in all 
personality types and clinical disorders. Even the sick manipulations of the severe 
character disorder may be seen by the patient as attempts toward forgiveness. 


True forgiveness is part of relationship and cannot be separated as an act, or 
emotion. It is part of a relationship in which any single transgression cannot threa- 
ten its existence and yet in which any single misunderstanding cannot be left unsett- 
led. True relationship is not threatened by a single act. As a matter of fact, trans- 
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gressions are minimized in relationship and magnified in the absence of relat- 
ionship. This may be why the single act of a parent may be traumatic to the 
child or why the single transgression may seem so hopeless to the parents. 

The Christian is able to overcome single acts since God sees through the act 
to the person and through the disappointment to the relationship. The parent 
who finds it difficult to forgive is often unable to transcend the blame and 
disappointment and re-discover the relationship. The child is often unable 

to forgive a parent because he sees the parent as the one who controls the re- 
lationship hence the child can only get bogged down on the act. For instance, 
we might envision a child who has broken his mother's vase. The mother may not 
be able to get through the broken glass to find the boy and the boy may not be 
able to get through the blame to find the mother. The blame on both parts is 
only secondarily related to the broken vase. It is primarily related to a 
broken relationship. 


To learn to forgive is to learn the meaning of dependency without weakness 
and relationship without control. It is not Christ's weakness that causes Him 
to need His Church, but jt is His rightful dependency. We forgive because we 
need both others and ourselves. Forgiveness may not be seen as a technique 
else it conotes control. True relationship does not need control since it 
cannot be manipulated. Forgiveness is present in relationship not as a separ- 
ate item which is pulled out of the closet when needed, but is as much a part 
of the relationship as the warp is to the woof in a carpet. We might also speak 
of relationship and forgiveness almost as one word. The intensity of interper- 
sonal involvement often makes verbal forgiveness superfluous. Both the trans- 
gressor and the transgressed are aware of the deep level at which they relate 
and thus to verbally grant forgiveness almost seems pedantic. 


John illustrates the ongoing relationship between the.Christian and God with 


the continual forgiveness, granted before it is needed. "lf we walk in the 
light as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son cleanses us from all sin.'' | John 1:7. This would 


indicate continual forgiveness without the necessity of a broken relationship. 


We also see relationship-forgiveness at work in the returning prodigal and 
his father. By contrast the lack of relationship, hence the absence of forgive- 
ness in the elder son. There is no evidence of Peter ever asking for forgive- 
ness but its being granted is obvious. Also it is interesting to note when 
Christ said ''forgive them for they know not what they do'', He did not withhold 
forgiveness until they asked for it. 


The question may not then be how the child has learned to forgive, as a 


specific process, but whether he has learned to involve himself in deep, lasting, 
and meaningful relationships. 
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ON LEARNING FORGIVENESS FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By 


Mrs. Elaine Lubbers 


Just as a theology of Christian education is determined by the nature of revel- 
ation so the nature of forgiveness is the determining factor in how forgiveness is 
taught and learned. From the perspective of the Christian educator, one begins a 
discussion on teaching forgiveness by speaking first of all, theologically, While 
the church uses the findings of psychology to understand ''developmental taSxs,!! "'de- 
fense mechanisms,'' anxiety, interpersonal relationships and the like, the basic un- 
derstanding of forgiveness is rooted in Biblical assumptions. The Biblical under- 
standing of man and the Biblical understanding that only God can forgive remain the 
starting point in a discussion of forgiveness. The resources of psychology, soci- 
ology, and educational methodology are used to interpret and communicate ''forgive- 
ness''=--but this only after one understands forgiveness Biblically, which is also to 
say, ''existentially'' or ''experientally.'' 


The content of Christian education is given, revealed, announced. The content 
of ''forgiveness'' is also a given. James Smart speaks of the gospel as being basi- 
cally comprehended in ''forgiveness'' that is rooted outside of Man. To communicate 
an understanding of forgiveness is virtually to proclaim the gospel. The gospel is 
proclaimed easier than it is received. Here lies one of our basic difficulties. 
Men resist the ''good news.'' Resistance to the ''good news'' is discussed by William 
Hulme in his book ''Living With Myself'': 


To receive this good news means that we must face the uncomplimentary side 
of our personality, and do so without self-justification. 


Such self confrontation runs counter to our desire to think more highly of 
ourselves. We want improvement and the Gospel offers us acceptance. We 
want approval from others and the Gospel offers us forgiveness. When our 
foremost desire is to elevate the mental image others have of us, of what 
significance is forgiveness? Who needs it? Obviously we cannot be expected 
to buy something in which we have little interest. Does forgiveness bypass 
our basic wants? Or are we simply not ready for it? 


Before we are ready for the good news, we have to be ready to give up our 
built-in defense system, and this is no small matter. 


While we can tell the story of God's love and forgiveness and endeavor to say 
that this is meant for us, it is very difficult to believe that we really are re- 
ceived, accepted and forgiven. Learning theory in Christian education is concerned 
with hearing, exploring, participating and responding. Hearing a story on forgive- 
ness, exploring the meaning of the story, and participating in the class discussions 
on forgiveness is really not learning the meaning of forgiveness unless one responds 
to the ''good news'' and knows that he is that one to whom the story is addressed and 
finds himself forgiven. The teaching-learning process involves all four elements. 
Christian education demands response or commitment as part of the learning process. 
Therefore, the teaching of forgiveness is extremely difficult when the element of 
response is included. 
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We can see that the problem of teaching forgiveness strikes deep at the roots 
of our very being. In one sense, we are afraid of forgiveness. Biblically under- 
stood forgiveness is related to freedom. It cuts off the past and offers us a new 
beginning or the possibility of new life. As Christian educators we have tended to 
be moralistic and legalistic in teaching forgiveness. We are law-abiding people 
who like the security of rules. In our teaching and living we are more like the 
Pharisees and Simon than like Christ. We educate more from the stance of the 
''righteous'' than we do the sinful.. The teaching in our church schools, and even 
the proclamation from the pulpit, as well as our life within the covenant community, 
is weighted on the side of the moralist and legalist. We are afraid of licentious- 
ness, freedom, and the shattering of a system. Werner and Lotte Pelz in God Is No 
More write: 


In one sense the life and death and teaching of Jesus Christ is above all 
a parable of ''lawlessness''----of the hope that the ''law'' is neither the 
last nor the best answer to life's real quest----of forgiveness. For the 
antithesis of the ''law'' is not licentiousness, which is no more than a re- 
coil from the ''law,'' but forgiveness .2 


But who dares communicate such a dangerous gospel of forgiveness especially to 
little children, teen-agers, unwed mothers, the criminal, tne divorced or alcoholic? 
Forgiveness is above all a setting free. ''Go and sin no more.'' To accept forgive- 
ness is to receive the possibility of a new beginning--of being a changed person. 
And some of us fear change as much as we do freedom. 


While forgiveness must be understood in relation to sin, we dwell more on sin 
than we do forgiveness. Jesus said very little about sin and much more about for- 
giveness. In the New Testament as well as the Old, grace precedes law. Biblically 
speaking, forgiveness does not include the element of punisnment or of being taught 
a lesson. Paul Tillich says that when the story of the Prodigal Son is taught so 
that we understand the sinners were forgiven because they humbled themselves and 
confessed--or because they suffered and became worthy through suffering, we have 
missed the gospel. Self-punishment, self-rejection can never become the basis for 
forgiveness for who determines when- we have hated ourselves enough to deserve for- 
giveness? 


Forgiveness is unconditional or it is not forgiveness at all. Forgiveness 
has the character of ''in spite of'' but the righteous ones give it the 
character of ''because.'! 3 


There are no conditions. For the prodigal the father's forgiveness was always 
there. One does not discuss sin in the Christian context apart from grace. The one 
who encounters the Christ finds himself both judged and receiving mercy in the same 
moment. So in forgiveness there is repentance and in repentance one finds forgive- 
ness but it is never cause and effect and should not be taught as such. 


James Smart in ''The Creed in Christian Teaching'' has an excellent discussion of 
this problem. 


Corresponding to the superficial estimate of sin that prevails among many 
Christians is an equally superficial understanding of forgiveness. It 
belongs within a legalistic framework in which each action is assigned its 
Own appropriate reward. Evil actions must be punished in order to discourage 
them in the future. For God or man to withhold the punishment would seem to 
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endanger the moral order of society. But in some instances, where there is 

no danger of encouraging evil, the offender may be forgiven, the solid sub- 
stance of the forgiveness being that there is no punishment. From this stand- 
point men are wise to’be sparing in their forgiveness and the less said about 
the forgiveness of God for sinners the better. When children or adults offend, 
they must be ''taught a lesson'' that they may not repeat the offense; they must 
not be encouraged to think that God is like an indulgent and irresponsible 
parent who will forgive anything. A legalistic, moralistic Christianity there- 
fore speaks little of forgiveness--like Pharisaism.in New Testament times. It 
inculcates high standards of virtue by word and exampie, but unfortunately makes 
no provision for moral failure, in short, takes no account of the universality 
of sin. It hopes to stamp out sin by disapproval and punishment, but it succeeds 
only in dividing men into two-classes; those who have minimized their sin to the 
point that they feel free to trust in their own righteousness and those who in 
the knowledge of their sin can only despair. Many alternate between self-trust 
and despair and are divided souls. 


The same problem came to light in interviews with youth from this area which were 
conducted by students at Western Theological Seminary in the Ministry to Youth Class. . 
One young person expressed great anxiety over the fact that she had skipped a church 
meeting and gone to a pizza house and actually smoked a cigarette. She was afraid 
she might die before she had time to be forgiven. Upon further questioning, she felt 
she had to atone for her deed by an extended period of being faithful at church and 
proving that she was really sorry. Forgiveness was dependent upon her actions. Even 
though this girl had been involved in a church-school class for many years and in cate- 
chetical instruction the message of forgiveness had really not come through. The gospel 
of forgiveness was dependent upon what man did rather than what God is and has done. 


A project entitled "Lutheran Youth Research'' which scientifically queried church 
youth brought forth the following insights on the teaching of forgiveness: 


The results indicate that the major problem of these young people was uncertainty 
over their forgiveness--this in a denomination whose doctrinal emphasis is on for- 
giveness. Those among the youth who understood the doctrine of forgiveness at 
least intellectually, indicated little correlation in their lives between this 
knowledge and a charitable attitude toward Others. Again, this conflicts with 

the teaching that love grows out of forgiveness. The chief concern of these young 
people was over their self-image. They were in doubt about whether others really 
like them, and this doubt contributed to their low opinion of themselves. Their 
uncertainty over their own worth and their apprehension over how others rated 

them harmonized with their uncertainty over God's forgiveness and their lack of 
charity toward others. 


An understanding of the Biblical content of forgiveness is only a beginning in 
the matter of teaching or learning forgiveness. Teaching methods, the role of the 
teacher, class-room settings, etc., could all be explored in relation to the subject 
at hand. These are part of the context in which forgiveness is learned but the major 
context is the life of the church. 


Forgiveness is a divine activity carried on and made manifest in our world of 
relationship between men and men. God's forgiveness becomes a reality for men when 
it is experienced by them as they are forgiven in concrete situations by their 

_fellow-men. We are to forgive even as we have been forgiven. The context of com- 
municating the gospel ''comprehended in forgiveness'' is the community of the forgiven 
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people. The context of Christian education is the church whose very life is lived 
out in response to the forgiveness of sin found in Jesus Christ. The home, the 
school of the church, the corporate worship and work of the congregation are pri- 
mary places where the meaning of the gospel is communicated through relations, 
Situations, and planned experiences. While the Bible tells of the story of God's 
love, the church lives out this story in relationships within and without the 
covenant community. The church is the expression of the gospel in life. It is 
the community of the forgiven who live by forgiveness. Two major characteristics 
of the church's life that are of importance to education are the response of the 
church through worship and work. The meaning of forgiveness should be clearly 
evident in each of these responses through which the church teaches. 


In the worship of the church, through sacrament, creed, proclamation and 
prayer the community is reminded again and again of a gospel ''comprehended in 
forgiveness.'' The sacrament of baptism is the ritual act signifying God's for- 
giveness of sin and inclusion in covenant. In this regard Rachel Henderlite writes: 


This is what forgiveness is--an experience of being removed from one estate 
to another, from the estate of outcast who cannot love to the estate of 
adopted one. The new estate is the awareness of having been chosen, elected 
for a place in a family to which one has no claim. 


The sacrament of communion is a visible and objective sign of forgiveness. In 
the creed, we affirm our faith in one who lived, died, suffered, rose and who for- 
gives us what we are and calls us to be what we were meant to be--sons of God. Thro- 
ugh prayer, song, Scripture, and the Word, forgiveness is proclaimed to a people 
gathered together before a God who eternally forgives. Throughout the whole order 
of worship the good news of forgiveness is communicated. 


As the church teaches by her worship so the church teaches by her work or life. 
In the school of the church, much more than the transmission of Biblical knowledge 
and facts takes place. One does not really teach the story of the forgiving father 
in the parable of the prodigal son while one of the class has been put outside in 
the hall unforgiven and excluded from hearing the story because he was carried 
away with the use of the paste pots while making a mural. A perfect knowledge of 
the doctrine of forgiveness, the correct catechetical response, the rendition of 
related Biblical passages on forgiveness, or the finest ''proof-texting'' can never 
really communicate the meaning of forgiveness as long as the corporate life of the 
congregation is marked by strife and discord over the unforgiven deeds of the past. 
The break-down of personal relationships within a congregation, the unwillingness 
to deal realistically with differences of opinions, the exclusion of the ''sinner'' 
from the righteous congregation says as much or more about forgiveness as any 
printed lesson in the curriculum. Someone has said that the church has become 
for many the greatest ''guilt-inducing agency'' in our society rather than the soc- 
iety where the guilty find a home. 


As the peculiar people of God in history, our life should be a living out of 
that forgiveness which we have experienced in Christ Jesus. Our worship and our 
work is an expression of gratitude for a restored relationship to God which mani- 
fests itself in a restored relationship to our neighbor. All that the Word of God 
teaches is best taught through the life of those who know God. Historically, it 
has always been so. The Hebrews told their children of the mighty acts of God in 
history. Through symbolic acts they pointed to a life centered in ''Yahweh'' but 
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their total life reflected their ''way of life'' and thus their children grew up 
knowing the Lord. The faith they lived was the faith they communicated. The 
gospel lived is the gospel that is communicated. Only the community of the for- 
given can extend forgiveness. This is why the corporate witness of the life of 
the church is such a powerful witness and instrument for teaching and learning 
forgiveness. 


In addition to an understanding of the content and the context in which for- 
giveness is learned, the printed resources of the church as part of the curriculum 
are an important factor in the teaching of forgiveness. While content and context 
are major factors in curriculum, curriculum in the church school has too often been 
viewed as the printed resource which interprets Biblical content. Period. (Curric- 
ulum in Christian education is more than material, program or even experience under 
guidance. Curriculum in one sense is a guide, a resource to help us encounter the 
gospel. The added factor in Christian education of the real presence of the Holy 
Spirit has often been denied by church-school curriculums. Someone in some place 
removed from the class-room binds and freezes the living Word by a section called 
application. Forgiveness is interpreted for us. It is almost as if we are afraid 
to wrestle with what it might mean in our particular situation in this present 
moment. Our curriculums have become ends in themselves instead of tools or a 
framework which aid us in encountering the Living Christ. The response to the Word 
is spelled out for us. Therefore, it is not our response but what someone else has 
said our response as Christians should be. This type of an approach in our materials 
has hindered us in our teaching. Much work remains to be done in this area of Christ- 
ian education. 


In the process of thinking through this topic, I] searched several denominational 
curriculums and discovered very little on the subject of forgiveness. One choice gem 
came to light in a curriculum published by Concordia Press. 


Anders Nygren, the Swedish theologian, is reported to have told the following 
story about a modern youth who tried to live out the parable of prodigality, 
Squandering, and sin. He leaves his wicked friends to return to the father. 
A few days later, he returns and they ask him: ''Well, did your father kil] 
the fatted calf for you''? ''No'', replied the youth, ‘'but he almost killed the 
prodigal son.'! 


And that about sums it up. Forgiveness from the human perspective seems in- 
comprehensible. We cannot forgive each other for we are all involved in each other’ S 
failures constantly killing prodigals instead of the fatted calf. 


In one sense, one can never learn forgiveness for its comprehension lies out- 
side of man. There is only one source from which it comes and that is the utterly 
righteous love of God himself. And strange as it seems, in the moment that we find 
ourselves forgiven and in the moment we assume to understand forgiveness-- in pre- 
cisely that moment, we need forgiveness for having assumed to understand what man 
can never understand .. . the forgiving love of God. 
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RE-DIRECTING THE UNFORGIVING 


By 


Dr. Truman Esau, Psychiatrist 


| approach this paper as a psychotherapist and my remarks thus will be from 
the viewpoint of the psychotherapist. The action which a psychotherapist would 
take in connection with the unforgiving will be a focus of my remarks. For this 
reason, they will not be readily transferrable to other professions who deal with 
unforgiving persons. A pastor will not ordinarily be in the same relationship 
to an unforgiving person as a psychotherapist. As he represents the church and 
God in a more direct way than a psychotherapist, his relationship will consequently 
differ. But | hope to make comments which are appropriate to the unforgiving per- 
son as a person. I hope to identify him, no small task. In doing this I have en- 
countered semantic and philosophic conflicts. 


As | consider. the nature of the unforgiving person several characteristics 
are immediately apparent. The unforgiving person is a guilty person. This guilt 
is real, not simply neurotic or psychological. His guilt consists of his refusal 
or failure to encounter his brother and resolve the conflict. This immediately 
brings to mind other observations. If this unforgiving person is guilty, he must 
do something with this fact so that in his own mind he justifies his unforgiving 
attitude. Thus, one or more of several psychological defense mechanisms wil] 
typically be involved. This person will likely project, deny, or rationalize. 

In diagnostic terms the unforgiving person would more likely represent a character- 
ological disorder than neurosis, a psychophysiological or a psychotic disorder. 
This unforgiving person denies real guilt and handles his guilty feelings ina 
denying or projecting fashion. It is possible that the unforgiving person may be 
an individual with poor ego structure, inadequate defenses. For this person the 
acknowledgement of guilt and his unforgiveness may represent a serious psycho- 
logical threat, a threat to his very psychic balance. This kind of person may be 
paranoid in nature or be represented by other typical schizophrenic features. In 
Saying this, it is recognized that forgiving requires an integrity of persons. 
This integrity is not simply a matter of honesty, but includes as well sufficient 
ego strength to absorb the shame, pain and embarrassment implicit in the forgiving 
process. For example, the paranoid individual does not have this kind of psychic 
Organization and thus cannot enter into forgiveness. Indeed, certain narcissistic 
qualities in neurotic disorders provide a framework in which forgiveness becomes 
difficult. For in order to forgive one must give up narcissistic defensiveness. 


With this kind of diversity of psychic organization inherent in the unforgiving 
person the matter of re-directing the unforgiving is by no means simple. Obviously 
if the paranoid individual must first find a trusting relationship, an encounter with 
a psychotherapist in which he is required to ''face up'' to the truth of his unforgive- 
ness would be inappropriate prior to the development of such trustful relationships. 
Thus, re-direction of the paranoid individual centers about the psychotherapeutic 
process itself. In my mind, re-directing the unforgiving paranoid or psychotic in- 
dividual is a late goal in therapy. This paper is neither the place nor the time 
to go into the psychotherapy of such individuals and so | will leave the psychotic 
individual at this point. 
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The very nature of neurosis influences the handling of the need to forgive. 
A typical neurotic structure in which high if not rigid super ego standards are 
involved will not permit a neurotic individual to countenance an unforgiving 
attitude. In fact, approval of the other person is usually so important that a 
too great readiness to assume the guilt that is not appropriately his is more 
characteristic of a neurotic. | can conceive of certain neurotic situations 
in which unforgiveness is an element for a time. The main body of my remarks 
will cover this group as well. 
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| would like to turn at this point to a consideration of the typical un- 
forgiving person, the person with characterological defects. As a first pre- 
mise in this situation | would like to make some remarks on the basis for 
offering treatment to such people. I think that out of this consideration wil] 
naturally flow how unforgiveness is to be handled therapeutically. In my. mind a 
person is not offered treatment simply because he wishes to come to the office 
weekly or as often as required. The role of the diagnostician before he becomes 
therapist must be one to assess the nature of the patient's motivation and to 
seek clarification of the goals of psychotherapy. This may involve interpret- 
ation by the psychotherapist before he can engage in a therapeutic relationship. 
This is particularly true of those who come to manipulate the therapist into 
offering treatment to satisfy someone's demand that he get treatment. This is 
illustrated in marriage therapy where one half of a marriage tries to influence 
the therapist against the other marriage partner in a power struggle. As a ther- 
apist, I cannot countenance the all too common practice of seeing people on and 
On with the assumption that because they want to come they must be getting some 
help. 4 think that a candid review of the therapeutic process involved in these 
Situations will frequently show that no real growth has occurred and that both 
therapist and patient are involved in a grand manipulation. Honesty is a prime 
basis on which the therapy proceeds. At no time is a therapist justified in 
shielding such a patient from reality and the consequences of his actions. | 
consider this particular point central as | develop the theme of how the unfor- 
giving person is to be re-directed. 


The person with the characterological disorder will invariably test the 
therapist as he attempts to involve him in the intrigue of his own self-illus- 
ion. He will seek support for his own unforgiving attitude in very subtle ways 
and any characterological disturbance in the therapist himself will be immed- 
iately evident. This unforgiving person may seek a quality of mothering from 
the therapist which always assumes that he's been injured in such a way that 
forgiveness is really not appropriate. Because of the quality of the dynamics 
and of the testing process that such individuals engage in, it is essential 
that the psychotherapeutic process be reality oriented, at least until such a 
time has arrived that there is complete agreement upon the nature of the pro- 
blem. This may take a course of action in which the person is simply told 
that he cannot be helped within the framework of his motivation and the level 
of his honesty. Such interpretation must always be specific and be approp- 
riate to the patient's attitude in the therapeutic relationship. One sensi- 
tive point for the therapist is when he is to be interpreter of reality. My 
own particular prejudice in this regard is that the therapist must never be- 
come so weak as to support the patient in his denial of the reality of his 
own problem. I think the marriage therapy is of particular significance in 
this respect because of the frequency of projection and rationalization on 
the part of one or another of the couple. Unless this is worked through in 
the early phase of treatment the therapist will find himself being used as 
a pawn by one member of the marriage or the other. 
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So in summary in the initial phase of treatment of the characterological 
disorder, the unforgiving person needs encounter with the truth of his problem. 
It behooves the therapist to know what he is dealing with and to be wary of the 
deceit if not outright lie so often presented to him. Particularly in family 
problems it behooves him to involve other family members so that his perspective 
of the problem can be clear. The word encounter which | have used is not far 
from the New Testament idea of repentance. There must be acknowledgement of the 
problem or no help is possible. 


For those who will honestly face reality as described, there is of necessity 
a restitution which must follow and is implicit in the re-directing process. 
When a person has been hurt, forgiveness will not be real nor will it be appro 


priate until the person has first made it right with his brother. This aspect 
has clear support in Jesus' words about clearing up human relationships before 
bringing one's gifts to the altar. As | have said, we are dealing here with 

real guilt although it may be in combination with neurotic guilt as well. This 
restitution may not: be psychologically ego-syntonic. By this | mean that the 
unforgiving person may not have learned how to be sorry. In the ''being sorry 
process'' a person must have sufficient stability and security in himself as an 
individual, he must be and feel worthy of receiving love and of receiving for- 
giveness. The narcissistic characterological disorder does not feel this despite 
his bravado. An injured, if not crippled narcissism, is frequently involved. 
When such a person comes through the point of encounter and wants to clarify his 
relationships with the injured person he then is in real psychotherapy of a re- 
constructive variety. The goal in the re-directing of the unforgiving is not 
simply repentance and restitution. One must move beyond into the working through 
in a fashion more typical of the neurotic individual. This is why a simple tradi- 
tional pastoral approach is inadequate to such a person because although he may 
have been honest at this point there has been no change in the personality pattern 
which would enable him to feel sorry and to receive forgiveness. His own ego 
structure has remained unaltered and his expectations of the world about him will 
remain. Throughout this process the therapist must be strong, stable, unmanipu- 
latable. Perhaps this is one area of psychotherapy which is most difficult to 
maintain. Once the fact of the unforgiveness is faced, one must go on to formal 
reconstruction of the problem. 


What of those who do not come through the encounter process? It seems to 
me that if the unforgiving area is crucial and critical to the problem that the 
therapist has no alternative but to interpret the resistance and insist on clari- 
fication of why the patient is seeking treatment. This will usually eventuate 
in a termination of therapeutic contact. I see this not as a destructive eventu- 
ality. To become dishonest as a therapist and go on to see someone under false 
pretenses it seems to me contributes to the characterological disorder whereas an 
honesty which eventuates in termination before goals have been reached, contri- 
butes more to the possibility of change for the future. I think this may even 
go so far as a therapist simply saying he cannot work with an individual. It 
must always be clear, however, that such a decision is made on grounds of the 
patient's conscious resistance and not based on the emotions of the therapist. 
Usually, however, such decision is made by the now disgruntled patient who in 
One way or another feels that he has not been understood, that he has not been 
given fair treatment, and he may assume that the therapist is prejudiced. | 
think in this respect of a large number of persons who come for psychiatric 
evaluation by one means or another and go on to a short term contact at best. 
| cah think in my own experience of people who have appeared to be poor thera- 
peutic risks. 
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In some of these the kind.of honesty I am suggesting here has helped them through 
to the point of encounter into real relationship. There have been others unfor- 
tunately who have chosen a less honest handling of the problem. They often claim 
they are being rejected. | suspect that the person with a characterological dis- 
order is incapable of feeling rejection in the neurotic sense. In his typical 
projective fashion, however, he must assign the responsibility for the failure 

on someone else. 


In summary I have presented that the bulk of patients with problems of un- 
forgiveness represent personality disorders and not neurotic or psychotic mani- 
festations. The theme of the therapist is to develop an honest relationship in- 
volving encounter. The therapist cannot do for the patient what he can only do 
for himself, namely acknowledge the nature of the problem. The. therapist can in- 
terpret resistance and represent reality but he cannot provide motivation. Great 
strength and skill is required in helping such an individual encounter himself. 
For those who do not the therapist must be honest and offer only that help which 
can arise out of a real genuine relationship. For those who do come through 
treatment then ensues and the person then may go on to outward restitution and 
then inward change in which he re-learns the nature of the world in terms of 
trust. In fact, he goes on to learn that ''love is never boastful, nor conceited, 
nor rude; never selfish, not quick to take offense. Love keeps no score of wrongs; 
does not gloat over other men's sins, but delights in the truth. There is nothing 
love cannot face; there is no limit to its faith, its hope and its endurance,!! 

(1 Corinthians 13: 5 through 7, New English Translation.) 


REDIRECTING THE UNFORGIVING 


By 


Rev. Theodore Jansma, Chaplain 


The convention committee instructed this panel to ''concentrate upon the 
corrective devices, individual and group, available for helping individuals to 
forgive others as well as to forgive themselves''. In distinction from the other 
papers, our subject ''involves the ameliorative, healing aspects of the convention 
topic, Dynamics of Forgiving''. This suggests therapeutic procedures and techni- 
ques which have proved effective in bringing about change. Limitations of time 
do not allow for a review and analysis of corrective devices that are advocated 
by various schools and psychotherapists from orthodox Freudian to Daseinsanalysis 
and Logotherapy. I! shall, therefore, try something more modest and hope to make 
some small contribution to the subject from personal experience in helping people 
to change from an unforgiving attitude to one of forgiving. 


| want to begin with three propositions which | consider significant in my 
own counseling relationships and which may stimulate some discussion. 


1. Our attitude toward ourselves or other persons is basically of one piece. 
This does not deny the fact that ambivalences do exist, but it does mean that an 
unforgiving attitude is not an isolated response to a specific stimulus of offense. 
It means that an unforgiving attitude is symptomatic of a basic lack of love or 
acceptance of oneself or another person. The right disposition or feeling may be 
indicated by the general term Love. And love may be regarded in various aspects 
as it is elicited by specific acts or needs. For example, another person's misery 
would elicit love as mercy, obstinacy as patience, poverty or need as generosity. 
and charity. And thus love would reveal itself in forgiveness in response to guilt. 
and offense. The disposition to love and forgive must be present even though the 
offense has not been acknowledged. The opposite must also be true, that is, an 
unloving attitude will express itself in refusal to meet the other person's need, 
whether that need be mercy, generosity, forgiveness,or whatever. Love is humility, 
sympathy, kindness, and all else that may be called virtue in interpersonal feeling. 
The point of our Lord's parable of the Good Samaritan was not made in answer to the 
question that was put to him - ''Who is my neighbor?''. Jesus shifted the focus from 
the object to the subject, from the man in need to the man who meets the need - ''Who 
was neighbor to him that fell among the thieves?'' - Who has the love that meets the 
need? And helping a person to develop such love is the same as helping him to for- 
give. Thus we might rephrase our topic to the more general one - Redirecting the 
Unloving. 


2. There is no one specific technique for helping a person to change his atti- 
tude from an unloving and unforgiving to one of loving and forgiving. We may all 


agree that repressed hostility must be exposed and freed before a genuine forgiveness 


is possible, but the specific instrument for such exposure and liberation can vary 


with each patient and therapist. Standal and Corsini in their collection of ''Critical 


Incidents in Psychotherapy'' (1959, Prentice Hall) offer many examples of behavior on 
the part of the therapist which unintentionally and surprisingly turned out to be 
therapeutic, such as authoritarian prohibition, physical contact, Socratic dialogue, 
open denunciation (''Go plumb to hell'') etc. Psychotherapy remains more of an art 
than a science. 
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3. The religious ideals and value system of both patient and therapist are 
significant in the therapeutic process. An unforgiving attitude can manifest it- 
self in various ways and in various value contexts, for example, the socio-pathic 
personality or criminal who is hostile and unforgiving toward society, the neur- 
otic or psychotic who is unforgiving toward self or others, the professing relig- 
ious person who seems to have little experience of his own guilt and of God's for- 
giveness. In some cases a value system in which forgiveness would be meaningful 
may have to be developed. In others it may be necessary to expose an insincere 
or superficial commitment to a professed value system. In still others the impli- 
cations of their avowed values may have to be brought to light in order for them 
to grow in love and forgiveness. 


On the other hand, a therapist whose concept of offense and guilt is restri- 
cted to a horizontal or social dimension, i.e. an experience only on the human 
level without reference to God, will find it difficult to relate empathically to 
a patient whose concept is a vertical one, i.e. for whom offense, guilt and for- 
giveness are related to God. An unforgiving attitude toward self or others which 
may be symptomatic of a lack of a personal experience of God's forgiveness wil] 
not be understood bya therapist who himself has had no experience of personal 
guilt before God and God's forgiveness. Forgiveness or unforgiveness presupposes 
offense and guilt. An understanding of the standard by which the offense and 
guilt is determined is necessary in order to help the patient to grow in the 
direction of health. A patient with a religious concept of offense and guilt, 
i.e. a patient who feels that the offense was a sin against God and needs God's 
forgiveness, cannot be treated in terms of other standards. And the therapist 
who rejects the Biblical standard of sin, oe and forgiveness cannot deal ade- 
quately with such a patient. 


To make these propositions more concrete, | shall now offer a short case 
history. A thirty-six year old woman, who had been suffering for several years 
with severe anxiety, was increasingly isolating herself so that she found it 
almost impossible to meet other people, to attend her church, or even to go to 
a store. She hardly moved out of her house, refused to answer the telephone, 
and kept the window shades drawn. She also had periods of extreme agitation 
in which she would break things or beat her fists on the wall. She was brought 
up in an evangelical family and she and her husband and two teenage children 
attended an evangelical church. She impressed me as a sensitive and genuinely 
Christian woman. She told me that the main reason she felt uncomfortable in 
church, and for which she had stopped going altogether, was the pastor's em- 
phasis on sin and guilt. 


The first sign of progress in the counseling realtionship was her apparent 
relief in being able to talk about her problem without feeling condemned by me, 
a minister, and she was able to express strong guilt feelings about her marri- 
age and, especially, about pre-marital sex relations with her husband. She was 
married at the age of seventeen by a Justice of the Peace while her husband was 
in military service. It appeared that the marriage was a good one, that she and 
her husband were still very much in love after almost twenty years. The coun- 
seling experience helped her to see sexual behavior and misbehavior in a proper 
Biblical perspective, i.e. she came to feel that the sexual drive and its satis- 
faction is a good gift of God, that complete control of it is impossible for al- 
most everybody, and that her particular offense of pre-marital relations with 
the man she loved and married and still loves had been magnified in her feelings 
out of such proportions that she had wrongly felt it shameful and culpable be- 
yond all other sins. On her twentieth wedding anniversary she asked me to perform 
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their wedding ceremony again, this time, of course, with a Christian form. She was 

very happy and her violent outbursts ceased, although she still remained tense. She 
had, apparently, experienced God's forgiveness and had forgiven herself. I thought 

that we could now think of terminating the counseling relationship and we did extend 
the time between appointments. 


Then, suddenly, her symptoms of extreme agitation returned, and | entertained the 
thought that she had developed a neurotic dependency upon me. However, as we resumed 
regular appointments, her productions turned into a new direction. She had told me 
a good deal about her father whom she portrayed as a very stern religious man, who 
thus fitted well into her guilt feelings. But now she began to tell me about her 
mother, about whom she had been almost completely silent before. It became evident 
that she had been and still was repressing much feeling toward her mother. Finally 
she burst out - ''l wanted to kill her'' --- ''The one thing, especially, that | can't 
forgive my mother is the way she made me feel when | was pregnant with my second baby. 
It was only ten months after our first was born and, besides, | had been in the hos- 
pital for surgery. She made me feel as though | had done something terrible by get- 
ting pregnant so soon. She made me feel filthy''. If before we had the problem of 
learning to forgive herself, we now had the problem of learning to forgive her mother, 
and, possibly, also more self-forgiveness for her hostility toward her mother. It 
took some time before she resolved to go to her mother and embrace her and pour out 
her heart. The mother's reaction was cold and rejecting as she, apparently, always 
had been. But the daughter's reaction was one of relief. She said - ''Well, | don't 
think the ice was broken for my mother, but it was for me; I guess I'l] have to love 
her even if she can't love me''. 
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REDIRECTING THE UNFORGIVING 
By 


Gerald Vander Tuig, Social Worker 


[It will become increasingly evident that for me to have the final paper on 
the Conference Program does not mean that | will have the final word on the sub- 
ject. | am, however, honored to represent the professional social work discipline 
in this duscussion. That social work has been thus included, | consider an appro- 
priate choice of the Committee, inasmuch as we who operate in various and numerous 
educational, rehabilitative, and even ecclesiastical settings are also very much 
involved in and concerned with the question of ''unforgivingness''. | 


One of the broadly stated purposes of professional social work is ''to assist 
individuals and groups to identify and resolve or minimize problems arising out 
of disequilibrium between themselves and their environment''. This term environ- 
ment has come to mean primarily the social environment, and social workers have 
with increasing urgency over the past several decades been called upon to extend 
their helping processes to many areas of interpersonal relationships, whether it 
be the duality of the marriage, the relationships within a family group, a neigh- 
borhood, or an entire community. 


| trust that it will already have been well established from the previous 
papers and discussion of the Conference that all human beings in interaction with 
other human beings will encounter this problem of unforgivingness. Furthermore, 
any counselor who deals with even a small variety of people will likely encounter 
behavior manifestations which will include this problem either primarily or secon- 
darily. Upon reflection, I was somewhat surprised as to how frequently we encoun- 
tered this in our agency practice and how frequently it was called by another label 
more peculiar to our own professional jargon. 


In focusing then on the matter-of helping the unforgiving. and, more speci- 
fically, whose responsibility this is, a broad look at the problem leads me to 
the conclusion that the concept of forgiveness is so important to spiritual and 
mental health, and that its counter-part is so frequently a part of individual 
spiritual and psychological conflicts as well as of interpersonal conflicts, 
that redirection of the unforgiving is everybody's business. And, I believe, 
that there is an almost universal acceptance of this role which, along with the 
need for forgiveness undoubtedly derives from the individual's basic needs for 
love and acceptance, from his own sense of justice, and from his own need to 
overcome anxiety producing situations. All of us have overheard the small child's 
statement ''he didn't mean to do it'', by which he is attempting to promote for- 
givingness on the part of at least a momentarily unforgiving playmate who has ex- 
perienced some form of injury from a third party. This mediating function appears 
common enough to warrant the conclusion that a healthily developed person wil] 
have as one of his ego strengths a capacity not only for forgiveness, but also 
for a certain amount of redirective activity which he is willing to invest in 
those within his circle of love relationships and in those toward whom there is 
an assumed or an assigned sense of responsibility. [It seems apparent also, how- 
ever, that the complicated dynamic bases both for forgiveness and for failure in 
forgiveness will limit his 
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successes in redirection to the more superficial situations involving the occasional 
crises of basically healthy people. It follows, however, that insofar as redirection 
is or can be everybody's business, it falls upon the educational and moral institu- 
tions of society, especially the home, school, and church, to give this matter suffi- 
cient emphasis along with other aspects of mental health education and religious 
training. 
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It seems logical to emphasize at this juncture that the church must continue to 
be the primary custodian and teacher of the concept of forgiveness. | believe that 
no other person, agency, or institution is in a better position to present this con- 
cept in all of its full orbed significance to the masses with a broadly educational 
focus. This seems apparent from the observation that forgiveness of others is so 
much dependent upon forgiveness of self, and that forgiveness of self is dependent 
in turn upon Christ's atonement for and forgiveness of the individual. 
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Our chief concern, however, is with those intra and inter-personal crises. in- 
volving unforgivingness which are of sufficient severity to warrant therapeutic in- 
tervention. And, without question, intervene we must whether in an ecclesiastical, 
clinical, or another similar setting. Beyond this, however, generalization tends 
to break down. The marked variation in degree of psychological and religious path- 
ology surrounding the problem of unforgivingness begs the familiar question of who 
should be doing what. However, if we recognize that unforgivingness is frequently 
a profound psychological disturbance requiring more than surface manipulation of 
the person or of his environment, then | believe one goal of this Conference wil] 
have been achieved. Such understanding will tend to reduce our own frustrations 
when our manipulative exercises fail, and it may even stimulate us to help such 
persons to find the necessary skilled psychotherapy or analytic therapy which 
their pathology deserves. 
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At this point of the discussion | do not feel that it is incumbent upon me 
nor within my area of competence to delineate in detail the specific diagnostic 
categories or other distinguishing symbols which might serve to answer the ques- 
tion of who should or should not be doing what in the way of intervention. | 
think our traditional judgments will continue to serve us rather well in this re- 
gard. It bears repeating however that it is incumbent upon all of us to know en- 
ough about mental illness to be able to screen these problems in and out accord- 
ing to our respective functions. Beyond this, | trust that each of us, in what- 
ever setting we operate, have developed an awareness of our own respective skills 
and limitations. At the same time reality dictates that most of us, by virtue of 
the settings in which we are located, are forced into doing something about such 
problems simply because we are confronted by them, and that whatever relationship 
we have established with the client, patient, or parishioner may be the only re- 
lationship he will accept at that time and for some time to come. Furthermore, 
it is quite possible that the problem of unforgivingness may be ancillary to a 
larger problem which falls legitimately within our function. 
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[t appears, however, that there are case problems involving unforgivingness 
that fall within the scope of those treatment plans which utilize primarily the 
techniques of emotional support and clarification as opposed to more definitive 
insight psychotherapy or analytictherapy. Such a distinction would exclude the 
classical psychoneuroses and psychoses with their deep-seated unconscious infan- 
tile conflicts. It would include however a group of behavioral manifestations 
not. definitely termed unforgivingness, but yet closely related to this. For ex- 
ample, we have all seen individuals who are grossly offended by a misinterpretation | 
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of another's communication. Also, we often are in a position of helping parents, 
substitute parents, teachers, and others to be more tolerant, less offended by, 
and more forgiving of, a child's behavior through better understanding of the 
dynamics of the behavior. This is not to deny that such attitudes have their 
unconscious bases, but it does leave room for educational and supportive techn- 
iques which often bring about constructive solutions. 


In looking at some of the techniques employed in redirection of the unfor- 
giving, | would like to cite one or two examples from experience which | hope 
will be thought provoking. 


A young career serviceman in his late twenties approaches us by telephone 
and asks us to make arrangements to accept for adoptive placement a child, due 
to be born within the month, that his wife conceived by another party. He ack- 
nowledged that his wife is much opposed to this step, but is willing to go along 
with the plan in the face of the only other alternative he has given her, namely 
divorce. He adds that there are already two children in the family, and that al- 
though more children were desired, he was sure he could not accept this child. 
Although somewhat reluctant to accept an appointment he did so and kept it. In 
the course of finding out more about the family and the circumstances under which 
the pregnancy came about, one could detect some awareness on his part of his own 
indirect participation in the circumstances. He acknowledged without probing 
that she was quite upset by his leaving her for several months alone with the 
children in the home of relatives with whom she was less than compatible, while 
he was stationed at some distance. He acknowledged too that it would have been 
possible for them to have lived together near his base of operations. There was 
also some very definite evidence of ambivalence on his part about his insistence 
that this child be given up, although he was much less aware of this. Prior to 
this contact, two pastors had been consulted and they had apparently given oppos- 
ing points of view about what should be done with the child. 


The husband asked that he be able to bring his wife for the second appoint- 
ment ''to make arrangements''. She was very much upset, seriously torn between 
her husband and her unborn child, and verified that she didn't.know how she could 
go through with the release of the child, but would do it to save the marriage. 
He, although aware of his wife's upsetedness, continued to insist on the surrender, 
and asked for information about legal procedures. Two days later, after confer- 
ring again with the pastor who favored their keeping the child, he called to say 
that they were keeping the child and that our services were no longer needed. An 
offer of further help was not followed up. 


Although we did not have sufficient opportunity to evaluate this situation 
more dynamically, it does raise question about a specific technique which is often 


available in these and similar situations - the ''share the blame'' technique. In 
this case it can hardly be called a technique, since the husband had already de- 
veloped a sense of guilt about his wife's predicament. Is it possible, however, 


that his sénse of guilt, when brought into better focus, actually neutralized the 
felt offense to the point that his forgiveness of his wife's offense, previously 

well verbalized, became genuine enough to preclude his need to punish her by re- 

moving the child from her. 


In another example, a young man, in the midst of proposing marriage, is in- 
formed by the young woman that she has born a child out of wedlock and released 
it for adoption. He quickly withdraws his proposal feeling that he could not 
accept this. Again, without denying the possible unconscious aspects of his de- 
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cision, and assuming a religious orientation on his part, might it not be appro- 
priate to attempt to bring him to a recognition of his own standing in regard to 
the absolute standards governing all of life in an attempt to rid him of his self- 
righteousness which precludes his ability to forgive in this instance? 


A final example raises the question of whether or not there are any sins be- 
tween human beings which can be considered unpardonable, at least in a given moment 
in time. This concerns the young child who has been physically and psychological ly 
neglected by his parents to the point of legal intervention and forced severance of 
parental ties. In a parting request, the parents seek the child's forgiveness. 

The child refuses and reacts with anger and withdrawal. 1! doubt that striving only 
for forgiveness is the answer for this child for the immediate future. Would we 
not do better to help him construct a rationalization for his parents' behavior, 
minimizing to him the degree of their responsibility for their own destructive be- 
havior. 


Finally, by way of personal experience, ! have found that the thinking pre- 
sented to this Conference-by all of the participants has done more to help me 
bridge some of the gaps between religious and psychological values and frames 
of reference than any previous experience. 1! hope this has been a common exper- 
ience and that it is only a prelude to further progress in this direction. 


| Harriet M. Bartlett; ''Toward the Classification and Improvement of Social 
Work Practice''; Social Work III (1958), p. 5. 
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CONVENTION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1964 


REGISTRATION (Pine Rest Chapel ) 
Dr. Marenus Beukema, Registrar 


OPENING OF THE CONVENTION 
Presiding: Dr. John T. Daling 
Devotions: Prof. A. P. Vohs 
Welcome: Dr. G. A. Van Noord 
PAPER: “The Nature of Forgiving 
Biblically Described” 

Chairman: Rev. Alan Richardson 
Speaker: Dr. Henry Stob 


INTERMISSION 

(Coffee in Chapel Basement ) 
GENERAL DISCUSSION of Dr. Stob’s 
paper 

PAPER: “The Nature of Forgiving 
Psychologically Described” 


Chairman: Rev. Alan Richardson 
Speaker: Dr. Leonard Vander Linde, Jr. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION of Dr. Vander 
Linde’s paper 
RECESS OF MORNING SESSION 


* & & & 


LUNCHEON (Children’s Retreat Bldg., 
All-purpose room ) 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
(All-purpose room ) 
Presiding: Dr. John T. Daling 
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PANEL: “Failure in Forgiving: Behavioral 
Manifestations” 
Chairman: Dr. Stuart Bergsma 
Panelists: Dr. E. Mansell Pattison 
Rev. Ralph Heynen 
Dr. Donald F. Tweedie 


INTERMISSION 
(Coffee in Chapel Basement ) 


DISCUSSION of Panelists’ papers 
RECESS OF AFTERNOON SESSION 
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PROGRAM 


6:00 FELLOWSHIP DINNER 
(Mulder Therapy Center ) 


* & & 


PUBLIC LECTURE 

(Mulder Therapy Center Gym) 
Chairman: Dr. John T. Daling 
Speaker: Dr. Roger Heyns 


RECESS OF EVENING SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1964 
OPENING OF MORNING SESSION 
Presiding: Dr. John T. Daling 
Devotions: Rev. Paul Miller 
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Chairman: Dr. Charles Oppegard 
Panelists: Dr. Richard Cox 

Mrs. Elaine Lubbers 
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DISCUSSION of Panelists’ papers 
Chairman: Dr. Charles Oppegard 
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All-purpose room ) 

MEETING OF NEW BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


* & & & 
PANEL: “Redirecting the Unforgiving” 
Chairman: Dr. Lars Granberg 
Panelists: Dr. Truman Esau 


Rev. Theodore Jansma 
Mr. Gerald Vander Tuig 


INTERMISSION (Coffee) 


DISCUSSION of Panelists’ papers. 
Chairman: Dr. Lars Granberg 


CLOSING REMARKS; PRAYER 
Dr. John T. Daling, president 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONVENTION 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The meeting of the Association was convened at 12:55 P 


Daling, President of the Association presided. 
prayer. 


Only one proxy vote had been submitted. 
the first election ballot. 


The President declared a quorum present. 


The minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Association as held on April 2, 


1963 were approved as printed in the 1963 Proceedings. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 


M. 





. MARCH 31, 1964 


in the Dining 
Hall of the Children's Retreat at Pine Rest Christian Hospital. Dr. John 
The Rev. Henry Kik offered 


lt was moved to accept this on 


Fifty-seven members were present. 


The Treasurer, Dr. Marenus Beukema, submitted the following report for 


the last fiscal year (March 1, 1963 to February 29, 1964): 


RECEIPTS 
March 1, 1963 - Balance On Hand $ 202 
Member Fees 1175 
Sale of Proceedings 153 
Convention Receipts: 536 

a) Sessions $121.45 

b) Meals 241.68 

c) Lodging 105.00 

d) Lecture Collection 68.44 
Refund from Calvin College for overcharge on meals 41 
Retreat Fee received 15. 

Total Receipts 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Convention Costs: 532 

a) Meals $343.05 

b) Lecture 105.48 

c) Advertising 16.30 

d) Supplies 67.70 
General Supplies 64. 
Exec. Sec. Honorarium 200. 
Travel Expense 25. 
Postage 29. 
S tenographer 6 
Book of Check Blanks 2 
Refund for overpayment 3 
Retreat Fee paid out 15 
Mich. Corp. and Sec. Comm (annual fee) 5 
Secretarial Expense 23 

Total Disbursements 
bia 
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99 
.00 
AL 


57 


.25 


53 


80 
00 


73 
18 


.20 
75 
.00 
.00 
.00 
45 


$2124.25 


907.64 






Balance on Hand February 29, 1964 


Submitted by: 
M.J. Beukema, Treasurer. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE C.A.P.S.: 


a - It was moved and adopted to receive the Treasurer's report. 


fiscal year. 


still had to be paid for 1963 Proceedings. 


retires from the Board, for his fine work as Treasurer. 
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$1216.61 


c - The Treasurer noted that out of the balance on his report $400.00 


| have audited the treasurer's books of the C.A.P.S. and found them to be in good 
order. | believe they represent an accurate statement of the Association's finances. 


Henry Stuit, February 1964. 


6. - Dr. Beukema submitted the following proposed budget for the next fiscal year: 
BUDGET 
RECEIPTS Proposed Proposed 
1963-64 1964-65 
Anticipated Receipts from Member Dues $1046.00 $1200.00 
Other Sources 400.00 
Total Receipts $1046.00 $1600.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Newsletter (3 issues - 500 Copies each) 100.00 150.00 
Executive Secretarial Supplies 85.00 125.00 
Convention Expenses 265.00 300.00 
Proceedings 350.00 400.00 
Travel Expenses 41.00 50.00 
Executive Secretarial Honorarium 200.00 200.00 
Mich.Corp. and Securities Comm.(annual fee) 5.00 5.00 
Miscellaneous 370.00 
Total Disbursements $1046.00 $1600.00 
7. - Pursuant to the submitting of the Treasurer's report and the budget: 


b - It was moved and adopted to accept the budget proposal for the 1964-5 


d - The Association extended sincere appreciation to Dr. Beukema, who now 


8. - The report of the Executive Secretary, as follows, was received as information: 
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Your Board of Directors has met five times this year to conduct the 
business of the Association and to plan for the Annual Convention. More 
meetings may have been required for convention planning had it not been for 
a very active convention committee. 


Last year at this time we listed 155 members. We now list 177 members, 
with three more applications just received. Six members resigned during this 
year. Over the years we have shown a slow but steady growth. 


However, the dark note in our membership is that 44 members still have to 
pay their dues for the 1963-1964 fiscal year, which ended February 28. This 
failure is usually due to oversight and we have hopes these dues will be forth- 
coming. 


We continue to work, through an attorney, with the Internal Revenue Service 
to get a tax-exempt status for our Association. The voluminous correspondence 
and forms makes us wonder if the government considers us to be in the General 
Motors category. Our attorney expects final results within the next three 
months. 


Dr. Klaire Kuiper lead a retreat at Maranatha Camp Grounds on September 
13-14. The attendance was small but very profitable discussions took place, 
centered around Dr. Tweedies two books: ''Logotherapy and the Christian Faith,'' 
and ''The Christian and the Couch.'"' 


We remind you that the Constitution and By-Laws are published in the 1963 
Proceedings. We hope you will become acquainted with them. 


We have acquaintance sheets on many of our members. This includes bio- 
graphical, educational, and occupational information. We hope that if you have 
not submitted such material you will do so in order that our membership file 
may be up to date. 


9. - The following group of nominees were placed before the Association, out of 
which would be selected officers for the Board of Directors: 


- Educational/Academic: James Harvey 
(vote for one) Philip Lucasse 

- Pastoral area: William Hiemstra 
(vote for one) Melvin Hugen 

- Psychiatric area: Stuart Bergsma 
(vote for two) Johannes Plekker 


Wendel] Rooks 
Floyd Westendorp 


Those elected were: Philip Lucasse, William Hiemstra, Stuart Bergsma, 
Johannes Plekker. 


10.- President Daling expressed a word of appreciation to retiring Board members, 
Dr. Beukema and Rev. Steele; and gave a welcome to new Board members. 









11.- The Association instructed the Secretary to write a letter of appreciation 
to Pine Rest Hospital for graciously offering the use of their facilities. 
Verbal appreciation was expressed by the President to the Convention 
Committee (Monsma, Hoekema, Westmaas) for their fine work. 


12.- Under new business the President asked for suggestions for the next 
convention and said the Board was open for invitations as to place; the 
matter of listing agencies where pastors and others could refer cases 
was referred to the Professional Services Committee; appreciation was 
expressed for the past services of Dr. Jaarsma; it was suggested that 
convention delegates have outlines of convention papers in advance. 


13.- It was announced that the new Board of Directors would have its 
Organizational meeting at noon lunch time on April |. 


14.- The meeting was adjourned and Rev. Broman led in closing prayer. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Harland Steele 


Secretary 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Alcorn, Rev. Wallace - 2255 Pontiac Drive, Pontiac 19, Mich. 


Allbaugh, Rev. Donald - 3235 - 96th St. Evergreen Park, 111. 
Andrews, Rev. M.E. - 844 Monroe St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Attman, Rev. R. J. - 3 Cheryl Lane, E., Farmingdale, L. 1., N.Y. 
Baer, Dr. Adrian - 2901 Shady Oak Drive, Des Moines, 10, lowa. 
Baker, Mr. Herman - 1030 Plymouth Rd. S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Beiter, Mr. Don R. - 651 S. Los Robles, Pasadena, California. 
Bergsma Dr. Stuart - 3791 Shaffer Ave. S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Besteman Mr. Karst J. - 277 Glendale Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
Beukema, Dr. Marenus - 6850 South Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Bijkerk, Mr. R. J. - 1405 Thomas S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
Blackie, Rev. Donald K. - 1840 Crescent Drive N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Blocksma, Dr. Douglas - 1328 Madison Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Michigan. 
Boerkoel, Rev. B. J. - 418 Tamarack St., Randolph, Wisc. 
Bosch, Mr. Meindert - 2647 S. Adams, Denver 10, Colo. 
Brandt, Dr. Henry - 412 Buckingham, Flint 7, Michigan. 
Bratt, Miss Cornelia - 1149 Temple St. S.E. Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
Brink, Rev. Arnold - 2129 Jefferson Dr. S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Broman, Rev. A. Franklin - 820 North LaSalle St., Chicago 10, I11. 
Brown Dr. Robert - 409 Fairhill, Holland, Michigan 
Bruinsma, Miss Arlene - 301 N. State Street., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Brunger, Miss Evelyn - Bethesda Sanatorium, 4400 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 
Busby, Dr. David - 7501 N. Milwaukee, Niles 48, 111. 
Camper, Mr. William J. - 1937 - 7th Ave., Greeley Colo. 
Clarke, Mr. Robert - 15631 S$. Park, South Holland, 111. 
Cox, Dr. Richard - 3417 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 25, I11. 
Daling, Dr. John T. - 0-1089 W. Leonard Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dean, Rev. John T. - 2649 Madelyn Drive S.W. - Wyoming, Mich. 
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De Beer, Rev. Leonard - 20600 Moross, Detroit 36, Mich. 


De Haan, Dr. Robert F. - 325 W. 32nd St., Holland, Michigan 

Dekker, Rev. Harold - 2197 Jefferson Dr. S.E. Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
Den Dulk, Dr. Gerard - P.O. Box 275, Ceres, Calif. 

De Witt, Mr. Henry - 5758 - 36th St., Hudsonville, Michigan. 

Dolby, Mr. James - 1214 N. Irving St., Wheaton, 111. 

Donaldson, Dr. William J. - 328 Broadland Rd. N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 30305 


Doyen, Mr. Michael - 7226 Princeton, St. Louis, 30, Missouri. 


Droog, Rev. Chester J. - Fifth Reformed Church, 2012 Griggs St. S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dyke, Mr. David W. - 521 W. Oakridge Ave., Ferndale, Mich. 

Eady, Mr. Arthur - 208 North B. St., Indianola, lowa. 

Ebel, Mr. Roland H. - Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Ericson, Mr. Richard C. - 9010 Stanlen Rd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 

Esau, Dr. Truman G. - 3417 W. Foster Ave. Chicago, 111. 60625 

Fair, Prof. Donald C. - 3110 Raleigh Ave. S. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
Fairweather, Dr. Paul - 2205 N. Mar Vista, Altadena, Calif. 

French, Dr. Alvin E. - 1810 Youngstown - Lockport Road, Ransomville, N.Y. 
Gezon, Miss Marie - 139 Burton St. S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

Graf, Rev. Paul - Christian Counseling Service, 33] Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Graham, Rev. Paul A. - 6844 Minock, Detroit 28, Mich. 

Granberg, Dr. Lars - 5 East 29th St., Holland, Mich. 

Grant, Mr. Mervin C. - 2605 Mary Ave., St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


407 North Easton Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Gray, Dr. Richard W. 
Gray, Dr. William D. - Dowtown Presby. Ch. 154 Fifth Ave. Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Greenway, Dr. Leonard - 1003 Whites Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Grounds, Dr. Vernon C. - 1500 East Tenth Ave., Denver 8, Colo. 

-Hall, Dr. Lacy - 1726 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Hall, Mr. Lewis - 4039 N. Oriole, Norridge 34, 111. 
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Harrison, Rev. Roger - R.R. #1, Sand Lake, Michigan. 


Harvey, Dr. James - Hope College, Holland, Michigan. 

Heerema, Rev. Edward - 1840 Plymouth Road S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Heerema, Mr. Jake - 8515 S. W. 43 Terr., Miami, 55, Florida. 

Heiney, Mr. W. Floyd Jr., - Box 115, Milligan College, Milligan College, Tenn. 
Henry, Mr. C. Dean - Route 2, Maxwell, lowa. 

Heynen, Rev. Ralph - 6850 South Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hiemstra, Rev. William L. - 6850 South Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hoeflinger, Rev. Norman C. - R.F.D. #3, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Hoekema, Dr. Anthony A. - 1228 Dunham St. S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Hof land, Rev. Allan - 14014 Flenwood, Detroit 5, Michigan. 

Hoitenga, Rev. Dewey J. - 835 Vineland Rd., St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Holtrop, Dr. Elton J. - 5139 Maple Ridge Drive, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Hugen, Rev. Melvin D. - 1814 Menominee S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
Hummel, Mr. Charles E. - 1519 N. Astor St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Jaarsma, Dr. Cornelius -2229 College Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Jabay, Rev. Earl - Box 1000, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Jager, Rev. Richard A. - R.F.D. 1, Grand Haven, Michigan 

Janacek, Rev. Robert - Arapahoe, Nebraska. 

Jansma, Rev. Theodore J. - 644 Goffle Hill Road, Hawthorne, N. J. 

Jensen, Dr. Joseph - 1740 Williams St. Denver 18, Colo. 

Johnson, Rev. Arthur - 1 S. 453 Lewis, Lombard, I11. 

Kamp, Mr. John - Elim Christian School, Box 247, Worth, 111. 

Kania, Rev. Walter - 148 W. Grand River, East Lansing, Mich. 

Kik, Rev. Henry - 2100 Francis S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 

King, Rev. Clarence - 2064 Oaknoll, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Kissiah, Mr. Herman - Wheaton College, Wheaton, I11. 


Klooster Dr. Fred H. - 1249 Thomas S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Kok, Rev. James - 129 Chestnut St., Gowanda, New York 14070 


Kooistra, Mr. William H. - 8h9 Rosewood S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Kromminga, Prof. Carl - 1131 Benjamin Ave., S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kroon, Dr. Edwin H. - 4400 East Iliff Ave., Denver 22, Colorado. 
Kuiper, Dr. Klaire V. - 2208 Madison Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Lambert, Rev. Roy F. - 7289 Williams Lake Road, Waterford, Michigan. 


Larson, Dr. F. Wilmer - Suite 623 Southdale Medical Center, 66th St. & France Ave. 
Minneapolis 23, Minn. 


Leake, Mrs. Betty - 2052 Lincoln Park W., Chicago 14, I11. 
Lechleidner, Rev. Willis - Sherwood, Ohio. 

Liddell, Rev. Edwin - 206 N. Prince St., Shippensburg, Pa. 
Louwenaar, Rev. David - 4236 Apple Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Lower, Mr. James M - 610 N. Wheaton Ave., Wheaton, I11. 

Lucasse, Mr. Philip - 851 Calvin Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Lutz, Mr. Howard W. - 11815 Nashville, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


Mac Donald Dr. Dorothy P. - V.A. Venter, Brown Hospital, 4100 W. Third St. Dayton, Ohio. 


Mamiya, Mr. Lawrence - 1440-C Lunalilo St. Honolulu, 14, Hawaii. 
Miller, Dr. Paul M. - Goshen Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana. 
Miller, Rev. Paul W. - 325 W. Main St., Milan, Michigan. 
Miller, Rev. Vernon D. - Box 111, Aracanum, Ohio 
Mohline, Mr. Richard J. - Moody Bible Inst. 820 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10, I11. 
Monsma, Prof. Martin - 2482 Patterson S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Monsma, Mr. Theodore H. - 1421 Rossman Ave., S.E. Grand Rapids 7, Michigan. 
Mowrer, Dr. 0. Hobart - 610 W. Vermont St. Urbana, I11. 
Mulder, Dr. Jacob D. - 3161 Baker Park Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Nelsen, Rev. Frank - Rural Route 1, Bath, Michigan. 
Oppegard, Dr. Charles - Bethesda Hospital 4400East I1lif Ave. Denver 22, Colo. 


Ostle, Rev. Robert D. - 15717 Stephens Drive, East Detroit, Michigan. 
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Parrott, Rev. D. A. - 1072 Park Ave., Lincoln Park, Mich. 


Pattison, Dr. E. Mansell - 11908 Oak Bridge Rd. Rockville, Maryland 
Pekelder, Rev. Bernard - 922 Orchard Ave. S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Pelon, Rev. John - 16934 Quincy, Holland, Michigan. 

Peters, Miss Phyllis - 431 Custer, Evanston, 111. 

Peterson, Dr. Norvell L. - Box H., Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Peterson, Mrs. Norvell L. - Beverly Farms, Mass. 

Pettinga, Dr. Frank L. - 1603 Peck Street., Muskegon, Michigan. 
Plantinga, Mr. Cornelius - 427 Mulford Dr. S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Plekker, Dr. J. D. - 2217 Wilshire Drive S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Postema, Rev. Donald - 1684 Warren Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Ribbens, Rev. John C. - 4375 N. Arlington - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richardson Rev. E. Alan - 1000 S. Knight, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
Rohland, Rev. Richard - 628 Farwell Bldg. Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Rooks, Dr. Wendell H. - 1158 Nixon Ave., N.W. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 
Rosendale, Dr. Richard - 638 Giffle Hill Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey. 
Roth, Mr. Gerald G. - 1714 Howard Ave., Des Plaines, I11. 

Rottschager, Mr. Ronald - 6026 W. hoosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Illinois 
Roys, Dr. John L. = Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana. 

Rynbrandt, Rev. A. - 410 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wisconsin 

Sanderson, Mr. Wm. A. - Box 335A - Conway Road. Route 1, St. Louis 41, Missouri. 
Sawyier, Rev. Wilfred - 156 E. Main St., lonia, Mich. 

Scandrette, Prof. Onas - 214 North Williston, Wheaton, I11. 

Schobert, Rev. William H. - R.R. 2 - Hillsdale, Michigan. 

Schregardus, Mr. Darell J. - 14 E. 107th St. Chicago, 111. 60628 
Searle, Dr. Richard - 8953 ''F'' Robin Drive, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Sell, Dr. Leo - 48 Fern Lane, Ancora, N. J. 


Sholund, Rev. Milford - 725 E. Colorado, Glendale 5, Calif. 
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Simmonds, Dr. Frank L. - Sumas, Washington. 


Sims, Rev. Coy - 18100 Glendale, Roseville, Michigan. 

Smalligan, Mr. Donald H. - 1845 Orville S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Smith, Rev. Richard C. - 725 Portersville Road, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Snell, Dr. Charles J. - Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

Split, Mr. J. A. - 6983 Eastern Ave. S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Staat, Rev. J. R. - 704 Despelder St., Grand Haven, Michigan. 

Stam, Mr. Jacob - 140 Market St., Paterson, N.J. 
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Stevenson, Mr. Forrest C. - 13835 Fenkell, Detroit 27, Michigan. 
Swets, Rev. William - 133 E. 34th St., Holland, Michigan. 

Teeuwissen, Rev. W. J. - Box 125, Drayton Plains, Michigan. 
Tokatloglou, Rev. C. N. - 127 Marigold Ave., East Lansing, Michigan. 
Tweedie, Dr. Donald F. - 135 N. Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Van Benschoten, Dr. E. B. - 5956 S. Bannock, Littleton, Denver, Colo. 
Van Bruggen, Dr. John A. = 549 Benjamin Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, 6, Mich. 


Vander Ark, Rev. Clifford - Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Vande Riet, Rev. Garrett H. - Bethesda Hospital, 4400 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 


Vander Linde, Dr. L., Jr. - 1328 Madison Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Vander Wall, Mrs. Grace - 10101 Park St., Bellflower, Calif. 

Van Erden, Rev. Thomas - 254 W. 109th Pl., Chicago 28, 111. 

Van Heukelom, Rev. Clarence - 1936 Pail Drive, Norco, Calif. 

Van Noord, Dr. Gelmer A. - 6850 Division Ave. South, Grand Rapids 8,. Mich. 


Van Ostenberg, Mr. Don L. - 2333 McKee S.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Vayhinger, Dr. John - 1318 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 111. 
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Velzen, Mr. Henry - 6850 Division Ave., S. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Vohs, Rev. A. P. - John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
Watson, Mr. Walter V. - 5461 Broadway, Lancaster, N.Y. 14086 
Wesseling, Rev. Jay A. - 7655 Greenfield Ave., Jenison, Michigan. 
Westendorp, Dr. Floyd - 6850 Division Ave. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Westmaas, Dr. Richard - Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Westrate, Miss Donna - Social Service Dept., V.A. Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Westveer, Rev. Rodney - 832 East 8th St., Holland, Michigan. 
Williams, Rev. E. Eugene - 120 Spartan St., East Lansing, Michigan, 
Wilterdink, Rev. Garret - 128 W. Livingston Ct., Midland, Michigan. 


Youngs, Rev. G. R. - % Timothy Chr. High School, 1225 South 60th Court, 
Cicero 50, Illinois. 


Zondervan, Mr. Robert.- 18561 Pershing Ave., Livonia, Michigan. 


Zwier, Miss Marcia - 809 West Illinois, Apt. 9, Urbana, I]linois. 


